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Direct Mall Advechisé 








“So perfumed that 
The winds are love-sick.”’ 





Take an $80.000.000 whiff. That’s what the girls 
spent last year to smell sweet. But if the odor of prog- 
nostication is coming in on the right breeze, that’s 
only a drop of ambergris compared with what they'll 
be spending in the years ahead. 

Advertising and merchandising are a prime ingre- 
dient of perfumes. almost as much as jasmin, carna- 
tion, mimosa, myrrh, musk, civet. balsams, and 
oleoresins ... and a prime ingredient of advertising 
and merchandising is paper. 

‘Paper Makers to America” — from laboratories 
to new plants —is keeping abreast of America’s 


expanding industries, is determined to provide the 








apers 









quality papers demanded by the smart merchan- 


disers of luxurious things. 

For better impressions — whatever you sell — 
specify Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, 
and Wheelwright lines . . . “the best buy in paper 
today.” Mead merchants will have them if they are 


to be had. 


Oe eS, 





THE MEAD CORPORATION 


* *& *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text; and 
De & Se Tints. 


1846 - ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING + 1946 








The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17-Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia - Boston - Chicago - Dayton 














“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 
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Highlights of the DMAA Convention 


The 29th Annual Convention of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion opened on time on Friday, Octo- 
ber 18th in the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. John B. Mannion, Adver- 
tising Manager of Austenal Labora- 
tories, Chicago, who did such a fine 
job as General Chairman, was in 
charge of the session. The 621 regis- 
tered delegates were welcomed by 
Wesley Nunn, President of the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club. 
Howard Korman, President of the 
[DM AA accepted the welcome and he 
and Charles Konselman proceeded 
immediately with the job announc- 
ing the Fifty Direct Mail Leaders 
and awarding the special plaques. 
Those plaque winners and the Fifty 
Leaders are listed in another item in 
this issue. 


At 10:00 A.M. it became the duty 
of Henry Hoke, Chairman of the 
[YM[AA Research Committee, to pre- 
sent the findings of the 1946 survey. 
He was considerably embarrassed 
due to the absence of all the members 
of his committee. Eg Geist and 
Leonard Raymond of Boston and 
Don Molitor of Philadelphia had 
been grounded by plane trouble. Don 
\olitor showed up about halfway 
through the presentation. Leonard 
didn’t appear until later in the day. 
I} missed the whole show. 


In order to show the delegates the 
work involved in making a mail sur- 
vey, we presented to Howard Kor- 
man and proceeded to unroll a long 
pasted-up strip of all the yellow ac- 
counting sheets used in tabulating the 
answers to the questionnaire and in 
estimating the percentages. The scroll, 
when opened, occupied a space approx- 
imately two and a half feet high by 
thirty two feet long.* 


At this point mimeographed copies 
ot the 25 page report were distributed 
to the members of the audience, and 
the Chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee then proceeded to highlight 


*It is only fair to report here that the 
immer-long job of tabulating the answers, 
adding the columns, computing the percentages 
and writing the report was under the supervi- 
ion of Henry Hoke, Jr., who is now back at the 
Wharton School of the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania winding up his war-delayed course in 
Advertising and Research. He'll be with 
THE REPORTER permanently, starting next 
June, 


by H. H. 


the important points. It is needless to 
review those highlights here, because 
in this issue we are giving you nearly 
the entire transcript of the survey re- 
port. In order to save space, we have 
eliminated some of the non-essentials. 
‘The whole survey as printed is impor- 
tant, so we urge all readers to study 
it carefully and to file it for future 
reference. Mark your own highlights. 
This is the largest and most com- 
plete survey ever conducted in the 
Direct Mail field. We think its value 


will be felt in the years to come. 


In making the report to the con- 
vention, the Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee emphasized that 
speakers on other portions of the pro- 
gram would highlight the individual 
sections and would give personal ex- 
perience stories in order to bring out 
the important points of the survey. 


Since getting back from the Chi- 
cago Convention, this reporter has 
read and reread several times the 
stenographic transcript of the pro- 
ceedings. Each reading has convinced 
me that this was a most difficult con- 
vention to highlight in a magazine. 
‘The speakers, generally, were good, 


but they stuck too closely to the 
figures and did not elaborate enough 
on their own personal experiences. 
The exceptions have, in most cases, 
been previously reported in this mag- 
azine. 

It was generally agreed by the 
delegates that Les Suhler’s session on 
mailing lists was perhaps the most 
down-to-earth and specific session of 
the convention. We understand that 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
ticn will brief all of the talks and 
send them out serially to all the mem- 
bers of the Association. In coming 
issues of THE REPORTER we 
may condense still further and give 
vou the highlights of specific panels. 


The important job right now is to 
have you study and assimilate the 
results of the survey itself. 

From here on we'll give you our 
observations of the convention acti- 
vities. 

The luncheon on Friday noon was 
a high-mark in DMAA history. Held 
in the beautiful main ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel, it brought together 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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The advantage of direct mail on Champion paper is its profitable 
persistence as well as its flexibility. It makes just as frequent and dramatic entries as you wish. It 
functions well in a single village, county or state, or across the nation. Champion paper is varied 
in its grades to meet these varied needs of direct mail advertising. It provides exceptiona! quality 
and high class printing performance in coated and uncoated for letterpress and offset, business pa- 
pers, cover, envelope, high finish posteard and package wrap, papeterie and specials. Continue to put 


your printing on Champion paper and let the postman go on ringing the bell for your business. 


THE es AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW DIRECT MAIL IS PLANNED 
Report of Survey 


Presented by DMAA Research Committee at Chicago, October 18th, 1946. Henry 
Hoke, Chairman; Ellsworth Geist, 8. D. Warren Company, Boston; Richard Mess- 
ner, E. E. Brogle & Company, Inc., New York City; W. D. Molitor, Edward 
Stern and Company, Philadelphia; Leonard J. Raymond, Dickie-Raymond, Boston. 


The Direct Mail Advertising Association, during 
May and June 1946, mailed 9254—three-page question- 
naires containing 26 sections to past and present DMAA 
members, Association of National Advertisers members, 
past 50 Direct Mail Leader contestants, past DMAA 
convention registrants, a sample list from the Standard 
Advertising Register, Industrial Advertisers, and sub- 
scribers to the Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising. 

The postman brought to the Association’s door 876 
satisfactorily filled-in questionnaires, the number used in 
tabulating the final results. The survey was really nation- 
wide . . . returns were received from all except eight 
states. Percentages from each state closely followed per- 
centage of business concentration. 

In addition to the 876 usable returned questionnaires, 
there were 41 that were thrown out on several counts— 
inaccuracy, misleading, obviously biased or inadequately 
filled-in. Then, there were 124 letters and penciled notes 
on the face of the blank three-pager, which, for a better 
name, we call “reactions”. (Refusals for one reason 
or another). 

Thus the total, or gross, response reached 1041, or 
11.25% of the mailing with a net (derived from 876 
usables) of 9.4%. 

The first question asked for type of business (for 
classification purposes.) An analysis of answers to all 
other questions follows :— 


* * * * * * 


QUESTION TWO 
(776 Answered, or 88.6%) 


What will be your total annual expenditure for 
all advertising in 1946? 


Of the 876 respondents, 776 revealed a total of $133,- 
376,578.33 or, for what it’s worth, an average of $174,- 
454.35 per company. The highest budget reported was 
eight million dollars, lowest, two hundred. 


TABLE II 





REPORTING ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ee 
$1 to over $1,000,000 














$ Brackets No. _ 4 
- $ 99,999 G1) * at ee 
20,000 - $194,999 T20 5.6 SMe BEE ****<*+-++0........... 
10,000 - $299,999 46 5.9 
990 , OCC $399,999 22 2.8 NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS 
,000 - $499,999 17 mm {REPORTING ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS 
D ,00C 2599 ,999 13 1.7 $1 to $99,999 
oe i: 9099 999 bs “2 $ Brackets No. 
0°00 - $699°999 kt 1 $1 $9,999 «165 23 
0,000 - $999 999 4 “5 $1C ,000 $19,999 83 10.7 
rlmillion’ ok 3:1 $20,000 $29,999 67 8.6 
We | (NO $30,000 $39,999 4 503 
’ $40,000 $49,999 22 4.2 
$50,000 $59,999 50 6.5 
$60,000 $69,999 ek 3.1 
$70,000 $79,999 35 4.5 
$80,000 $89,999 1h 1.8 
$90,000 $99,999 = 0.8 
517 66.7% 
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QUESTION THREE 
(806 Answered, or 92%) 


What percentage of your total budget is spent 
for Direct Advertising ?............ Y% (Meaning Direct 
Mail, plus all unmailed printed promotion—product 
literature, dealer helps, printed point of sale mater- 
ial, house organs, catalogs, printed public relations 
materials, annual reports, package inserts, cal- 
endars, letters, etc.) 


Despite the emphasis in brackets of what direct adver- 
tising includes, there was some indication that advertis- 
ing managers still don’t think of direct advertising for 
what it is. One respondent came through with a penciled 
note that their company did no direct advertising—‘‘We 
only put out a house magazine and an annual catalog.”’ 
Disregarding, for a moment, the size of each com- 
pany (i.e. total advertising appropriation), we found 
that a straight arithmetic average showed that 43.9% 
of the total budget goes to direct advertising. (In a 1941 
Reporter survey, the same question brought an answer of 
56.75%.) 

Table IV shows the classification breakdown of total 
appropriations, budget for direct advertising and the 
comparative percentages for 1941 and 1946. 
































TABLE IV 
Total *## Total Adv. Total DA |%forDA 
Classification Response Expenditure} Expenditure/| 1940 7 1946 
l. Advertising 27 | $ 1,756,800.00 | $ 933,050 75.2) 53.3 
2. Agriculture 4O 2,091 ,250.00 898 ,415 44.1 
3. Automotive 16 | 10,057,000.00 | 1,554,500 15.5 
4. Beverage 4 5, 300 ,000.00 375 ,000 20.3 7.1 
5. Broadcasting 7 300 ,800 00 56 ,850 18.9 
6, Building Materials 20 2 ,006 ,000.00 682,450 [75.0] 34.0 | 
7. Business Machines ll 1,911 ,000.00 677,445 | 73.3] 35.5 | 
8, Chemical 37 4,209,500.00 | 1,156,710 | 40.0 | 27.5 | 
9. Communications 3 1,185 ,000.00 128 ,500 1 10.8 | 
10. Cosmetics g 910 ,000.00 100 ,600 } 12.4 | 
1l. Electrical Equip. (Ind)* 25 1 ,B&5 ,000.00 874, 330 | 49.3 | 
12. Electrical Equip. (Con) #*# 21 3,145 ,200.00 557 ,030 | 3.7 | 
13. Farm Machinery 15 2 ,661 ,062.00 1 ,008 ,609 65.0 | 37.9 | 
14, Financial 16 817,064.00 133,597 57.68 | 16.4 | 
15. Food 24 11,249, 300.00 1 , 359,805 46.6 | 12.1 
16, Heating-Air Condition 15 1,557 , 383.00 483,086 | 38.0 
17. Hotel 7 221 000.00 47,725 | 25.0] 23.5 | 
18. Industrial Products 36 3,158,200.00 | 1,137,282 | 45.1 | 40.7 | 
19. Insurance 41 3,930 ,900.00 1,890,763 {55.0 | 49.9 
20. Machinery 18 2,049 ,000.00 564 ,050 7.5 | 
Pl. Machine Tools 17 1,797 ,000.00 620 , 460 1 3h.5 | 
Pe. Mail Order 2k 6,553,082.00 | 5,955,722 92.2 | 98.0 
23. Manufacturing 65 6,844 500.00 | 1,739,885 27.2 | 
p4. Miscellaneous 34 1,511 ,200.00 | 648 805 8.5 | 42.9 
P5. Packaging 7 229,500.00 | 109,500 | 34.0 | 
P6. Paint Manufacturers 9 1,224 500.00 4Qh1k5 | | 40.4 
P7?. Petroleum and Products 9 10 ,990 887.33 | 1,854,090 | lo. | 16.9 
8. Pharmaceutical 39 | 7,719,500.00 | 2,489,278 | 78.0 | 32.3 
9. Plastics 6 | 537 , 430.00 53,000 | 14.7 
O. Printing 17 | 279,150.00 | 135,630 | 90.0 | 48.6 
l. Publishers $1 | 7,113,576.00 4,343,682 (69.2 | 62.1 | 
32. Retail 7 | 9,965,650.00 779,995 | 37.¢ 7.9 | 
3. Rubber 9 , 8,090,000.00 | 674,000 {40.0 8.3 | 
34, Schools *% Clubs 15 | 873,250.00 | 422 907 43.4 
35. Social Services 15 | 913,690.00 | 162,150 | 17.8 | 
36. Steel & Steel Prods. 25 | 3,730,994.00 583,28 0 21.5 | 
37. Textiles 25 | 1,026,000.00 | 348,625 | gb. | 
3¢. Transportation 6 | 1, 496,500.00 | 164 ,27 | 11.¢ 
39. Utilities 5 1,072,100.00 | 184 771 17.2 | 
.0, Wholesalers id. |, 1.891,500.00 | _1,183,055 | 62.5 
Total 576 '$133, 376,575.33 ($38,023,511 | _——* | 








* Industrial 
** Consumer 
*** Total number of questionnaires in classification; not necessarily the number who 
answered any particular question. 





To show how this survey stacks up with the total ad- 
vertising picture, here are Printer’s Ink’s figures for 1939 
and 1945, as compiled by the late Dr. L. D. H. Weld. 
(Direct advertising figure adjusted as explained in 
Table V.) The percentage-wise figure for direct adver- 
tising lost its 1939 top position by 1945, due perhaps to 
wartime restrictions. 

It’s a safe guess that the 1946 figure for direct adver- 
tising won’t be much higher. Its position percentage- 
wise, in relation to newspaper and magazine, will be 
about the same until production catches up to demand. 






































TABLE V 
1939 1945 
Media Appropriations % | Appropriations, 4% 
Direct Advertising] $554,000,000 29.9 | $540,000 ,000* | 22.6 
Newspaper 525 ,000 ,000 28.31 660,000,000 | 27.8 
Radio 170 ,000 ,000 9.1} 400,000,000 | 16.8 
Magazine 150 ,000 ,000 8.1] 330,000,000 | 13.8 
Outdoor 50 ,000 ,000 2.7 90 ,000 ,000 3.8 
Business Paper 50 ,000 ,000 2.7} 107,000,000 | 4.4% 
Farm Paper 17 ,000 ,000 9} 29,000,000 | 1.2 
Miscellaneous _340 000 ,000 18.31 230,000 ,000 9.6 } 
Total $1,856 ,000,000° + |100.0%$2386,000,000 }100.0% 
* P.I. reports $270 million for Direct Mail. Experts in the 
field double this figure for Direct Advertising. The diff- 
erence in the P.I. figure and the $540 million, was taken 
from miscellaneous (P.I. $500 million) in which Dr. Weld 
included other than Direct Mail material figures. 








In 1945, direct advertising took 22.6% of the total 
outlay for all advertising, as reported in Table V. To 
show that this 1946 survey is truly representative of the 
industry, we found that 28.5% * of the total advertising 
appropriations reported by our respondents, went to 


direct advertising. The variance might be increased cost. 


of production and/or more direct advertising activity 
despite paper shortages. 

So, taking the reported advertising expenditure of the 
DMAA respondents for a comparison with P.I.’s esti- 
mate of all advertising dollars spent in 1945, we find 
that our $133,376,578.33 is a sample of 5.6% of P.I.’s 
total. 

* The 28.5% differs from earlier figure of 43.9% 
because lower percentage is a weighted arithmetic means 
of total advertising appropriation. The 43.9% is a 
straight average of reported percentages for direct 
advertising. 


QUESTION FOUR 
(555 Answered, or 63.6%) 


What percentage of your gross sales is normally 
appropriated to advertising ... or you can give us 
the statistical average in your line of business (if 
known). 


Only 63.6° were willing to part with such informa- 
tion. Their figures averaged 7.26% for advertising from 
gross sales. This is a difference of 1.5% from the 1941 
Reporter survey, in which 5.76% was reported. 


QUESTION FIVE 
(810 Answered, or 92.5%) 


Which of the following methods do you use in 
fixing your advertising budget: (check) 

(a) A fixed percentage of actual sales for the 
past year (or years) 

(b) A fixed percentage of estimated sales for the 
coming year 
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(c) A definite estimated amount to accomplish 
a given end 

(d) A definite amount established to meet the 
efforts of competitors 


Here are tables showing how the methods were 


checked. 






































TABLE VII 
TABLE VI , 

_.** | Methods No. & | 
Method| No. | % Ps (a) and (bd) 18 2.26 | 

a) 70 | 8. ai (a) and (c) 9 1.1% 

(b) 179 |22.1%] |. (a) and (a) 1 0.1% 

{<} 462 157.14.-" (b) and (c) 30 3.7% 

a) 21/2 (b) and (a) 1 0.1% 
Others 78 ‘ te} and (d) 8 1.0% 
Total 810 100.0h. a) ,(b) ,(c) 1 0.1% 

$0, (b) ,(c) , (4a) 3 O.4% 
| Varies 2 0.3% 
75 9.6% 











Beside those who selected just one of the methods 
(‘Table VI), there were 78 respondents who gave some 
combination of (a), (b), (c), or (d). (See Table VII). 
‘Two companies answered the question by saying that 
they varied between the methods. 


QUESTION SIX 
(771 Answered, or 88%) 


In what month of the year is your advertising 
budget fixed? 


The answers are shown below in two tables. Table 
[X gives the total picture. Table X blows-up the larger 
classification “Annually” .. . those who fix their budgets 
just once a year. 






































TABLE X 
TABLE IX oat Month 

7 Fixed No. % 

Method of Budget = 
Fixing No. ¢, January | 93 12.1 
. February 1s 1.9 
Annually 674 (87.49 March 27 2.5 
Winter & Summer 27 NOP April 19 2.5 
Spring & Fall 16 2.24 May 22 2.8 
quarterly 13 1.7%: June 45 5.9 
Monthly 15 1.9% ys July 28 3.6 
Varies 26 2.44, August 2? 3.0 
771 100.0% September) 355 4.5 
October 93 12.7 
November | 11¢ 14,3 
December | 159 20.6 

674 87 4S 











QUESTIONS SEVEN & EIGHT 
(833 Answered, or 95.1%) 


Do you make any budget provisions for emergen- 
cies (timely events — special opportunities) ? Yes _ 
No |! If your answer is “yes” to question No. 7, 
what percentage of variation from your budget 
figure do you allow for emergencies? _.......% 


About making budget provisions for emergencies, 
65.8% (or 548) of those who answered this question 
said they make provisions. The average put aside for 
timely events, special opportunities, etc. was 7.78%. 
Forty respondents indicated that their percentage varied 
according to day by day needs. The percentage ranged 
all the way from .1% to 100%. 


The 7.78% figure shows little variation from the 
1941 Reporter survey results, which averaged 7.4%. 
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Previous tests indicated that percentages of returns 
from mail surveys vary in ratio to the intelligence-and- 
income bracket of those surveyed. 

Below is a table showing the present vote. The 
shaded areas hold the highest percentage for each group. 
Most people, 43.5%, believe that top executives respond 
second best to middle executives, who were voted tops 


with 57.6%. 


QUESTION NINE A 
(845 Answered, or 96.5%) 


Before planning your Direct Advertising, do you 
use any kind of market research? Yes‘! Nol If 
so, how? By mail! By personal contact (through 
your salesmen, dealers, etc., or through an outside 
market research organization) | 


























; TABLE XIII 

(if you use both methods, put check in both (Percentage of votes for lst, ond, 3rd, & 4th place in importance) 

boxes.) lst nd 3rd bth 
, . Top Executives 17.7% 83.5%. 27.% 20.9% 

Of those who responded to this question, 57.2% (or - 
+83) answered yes. We found that 18.27 (or 87 of midaic Erecutives f° WGME S| ches — ~ 
those answering yes) research by mail while 40.3% (or 
192) preferred personal contact methods, through sales- Average Workers 15.54 | 25.56 yeas | 2.6 
men, dealers, own or outside research organizations. ‘The 
largest number of “yes” respondents, 41.5% (or 198), The Masses 3.2% 6.86 9.16 | 7.58 
told us that they used both mail and personal contact in ne aie ean: inane 


























pre-planning research. 


In other words, the votes favored this order: 











QUESTION NINE B 
(669 Answered, or 76.4%) 


From your experience, which of the following is 
more economical: Mail — Personal contact — 
more reliable: Mail Personal contact — 


Too few of our respondents had the experience, ap- 
parently, to tell whether mail or personal contact was 
more economical and reliable, although a good percen- 
tage made a stab. Seven respondents said that it depends 
on the product and what the particular job is. One com- 
pany spokesman said that mail and personal contact 
should supplement each other—and that’s what they use. 


TABLE XII 














_ Economical Reliable 
Method % i 
Mail 507 | 75.8% 139 22.4%, 
Personal Contact 150 | 22.4% 462 7Th4t 
Both Mail and 
Personal Contact 4 1.6% 12 1.9% 
Depends on Job 8 1.2% 8 1.3% 
Totals 669 |100.0% 621 | 100.0% 























QUESTION NINE C 
(634 Answered, or 72.4%) 


Which of the two methods gives the more re- 
turns? Mail! Personal contact 


Of those who answered the question, 42.9% (or 272) 
said that mail gave the most returns; 54.4% (or 345) 
voted personal contact. Nine respondents, or 1.4%, said 
that mail and personal contact brought about equal 
results, while seven, or 1.1%, said it depends on the 
product. 


QUESTION NINE D 
(483 Answered, or 55.1%) 


Based on your experience with mail question- 
naires, how do the following groups rank as to per- 
centage of replies? Mark “1” for the group giving 
the highest percentage of returns, “2” for the next 
highest, etc. If two or more groups tie, mark the 
same number on each. 


Top executives — middle executives — average 
workers — the masses — 
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Top Executives 2 Middle Executives 1 Average Workers 3 Masses 4& 


QUESTION NINE E 
(542 Answered, or 61.9%) 


How do these groups rank as to the amount of 
Direct Advertising you send them? Mark “1” for 
the greatest amount, “2” for the next greatest, etc. 
If two or more groups tie, mark the same number 
on each. 

Top executives — middle executives — average 
workers — the masses — 


In the same manner as the previous question, we asked 
respondents to mark their first, second, third or fourth 
choices beside the four social strata mentioned above, as 
an indication of the amount of direct advertising they 
send these categories. 

The table below presents the figures. The shaded areas 
show top percentages in each of the categories, top and 
middle executives, average workers and the masses. 
































TABLE XIV 
i 2 = 
[ 
lod Ex cd A 4 > 4 } 7 } 
Top Executives 21.54% 42.7% 21. 4% | 27.4% 
} 
Middle Executives Ub 54 1.5% ‘4 | a4, 
Ce } 
Average Workers 12.1% 18.14% 53,% | 5.74 | 
The Masses 9.1% 6.6% 11.2% | 64.24 
= ae 
i i 
Totals* | €7.0% » 98.9% | 99.44 | 100.0% | 








* See T:ble XV: Not entered on this table. but figured in for 100% 
were additional answers where top executives and middle executives 
Or average workers and masses, etc., got an equal vote as 
receivers of mail. 









































TABLE XV 
Number of and percentage of respondents who voted first. second third 
and fourth choice for top executives, middle executives, average workers 
and the masses. Shown also are votes where respondents indicated two or 
more categories as equally resultful in number of returns. 
Categories ei 4 | ¢ | %@ | ¢ oe} 4] t 
Op Executives TIS, SIS TIS US-TT 3ST cleat OO T OTe 
Top and Middle Executives 40 5 3} 0.8} ---| 0.0 al 0.0 
Top Exec. & Average Workers 1 -2 fj ere] 0.0] ---] 0.0] -- 0.0 
Top Exec. & The Masses 1 2} -s-/} 0.0) ol 0.¢ -| 0.0 
Top & Middle Exec. & Average 1 2} <ce}] 0.0) <<<] 0.0) <<<) 6.6 
Top, Middle, Average, Masses . -T | ---] 0.0] onal r eee 0.0 
Middle Executives 241} 4&.5 | 125] 31.5] 23 | 13.61 2] 2.8 
Middle Executives & Masses 1 22 - 0.0 | veal 5.0 sane 0.0 
Middle Exec, & Average Workers | 10/ 1.9 1 23} ---!] v | 0.0 
Average Workers 65 | 12.1 66] 18.1) x | 2 3| | 6 7 
Average Workers and Masses 10 2. -- 0.0 | “2 ~ 0.0 
The Masses 49; 9.1 24 6.6) 19 11.2) é 64.) 
Total 542 1100.0 | 365 |100.0 [169 1100.0 | 106 hoo.0 











QUESTION TEN 
(862 Answered, or 98.4%) 


Is your Direct Advertising planned: 

(a) For a complete year or other period? 

(b) Spasmodically, as need arises? 

(c) For a complete period, but with changes or 
additions as need arises? 


Nearly all respondents answered this question. ‘The 
following table gives the vote. Notice that quite a num- 
ber of respondents indicated that they use a combination 
of methods. 


TABLE XVI 





Method No. % 
Complete period or other period........ 173) 20.1% 
Spasmodically as need arises............235 27.3% 
Complete period with changes........... 366. 42.5% 
Combination of (a) and (b)............ 15 1.7% 
Combination of (a) and (c)........... 49, 5.6% 
Combination of (b) and (c)............ 19 2.2% 
Combination of (a), (b) and (c)...... 5 0.6% 

ee 862 100.0% 


Respondents were asked: If you use no other form of 
advertising except direct mail, (for instance mail order 
solely), please check here ................ and skip 
questions 11, 12, and 13, and resume at question 14. 

Seventy-eight respondents checked the spot on the 
questionnaire for those who use no other form of adver- 


tising. Percentage-wise, 8.9% of those who answered . 


the questionnaire, use only direct mail. 


QUESTION ELEVEN A 
(About 90% Answered) 


Disregarding Direct Advertising for a moment, 
which of the following forms of advertising re- 
ceives your largest budget allotment? 


) Newspapers (5) Outdoor 
) Magazines (6) Car Cards 
) Radio (7) Business & Education 
) Business Films 

(Trade Papers) (8) Others (Specify) 
The results of this question are listed in Table XVII, 
showing the percentage of votes for each media. A fur- 
ther breakdown of the “Others” classification is also 
shown. 


2 
3 
4 


Ft ee ee, 



















TABLE XVII 

Newspapers 23.8% 

Magazines 22.6% Directories 6% 
Radio 8.1% Exhibits J 
Business Papers 33.3% Window Display 1.3% 
Outdoor 3.6 Sampling 1% 
Car Cards 1.9% Novelties 1% 
Bus. Films Lectures 1% 
Others ( 3.0% 

Total 100.0 








QUESTION ELEVEN B 
(604 Answered, or 69%) 


With which of the following media is your Direct 
Advertising coordinated ? 

As a part of the above question, respondents were 
asked to indicate which of the major media receives their 
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largest budget allotment, disregarding for the moment 
direct advertising. 


TABLE XVIII 





Business Papers ................ 45.9% 
NE ong nk ks eek de eee Awa 25.8% 
OTT C TE OTe 16.1% 
ee ee eee 5.6% 
PE re rr rr ee 3% 
Combination of Media .......... 6.3% 

a a alert a He 100.0% 


QUESTION TWELVE 
(673 Answered, or 76%) 


Is your advertising in other media ever planned 
so that it can be adapted for Direct Mail pieces, 
with slight changes in art, copy, plate, etc.? Yes - 
No _° 


Of those who answered this question, 70.9% said 
ves; 29.1% said no. This result bettered the 1941 survey, 
in which 64.4% said that their advertising was planned 
to fit into other media. More advertisers are catching-on 
perhaps to the extra value of media coordination with 
direct advertising. 


QUESTION THIRTEEN 
(676 Answered, or 77.2%) 


Do you use reprints of space advertising for 
Direct Mail advertising purposes? Yes!) Nol If 
so, do you use them “as is” !! Or, do you dress 
them up? | 


74.99 of those answering the question indicated that 
they do use reprints, higher by 10.5% than the survey 
of six years ago. Of those who do use them, only 
42.4% take the trouble to dress them up. 16.49% said 
that it depends on the job and the remaining 41.2% 
use reprints as Is. 


QUESTION FOURTEEN 


(698 Answered, or 79%) 


How many names are on your overall mailing 
lists ? 


The following schedule shows how the lists were di- 
vided among the classifications of business. 

















TABLE XIZX 
Classification Lists Classification List 

Advertising 1,750 ,828 Machine Tools 315,100 
Agriculture 5 , 366,200 Mail Order 6,249,500 
Automotive 2, 342 ,000 Manufacturing 3,057 ,650 
Broadcasting 10 ,200 Miscellaneous 1 ,232 ,550 
Beverage (see Food) |] Packaging 64 000 
Building Materials 495 , 300 Paint 2k5, 750 
Business Machines 138 ,000 Petroleum 1,985, 300 
Chemical 872 , 300 Pharmaceutical 2,019,100 
Communications 1, 350 ,O00 Plastics 5 30 ,500 
Cosmetice 142 ,600 Printing 124 ,050 
Electrical Equip. (Ind.)*# 629 , 300 Publishing 23 983,600 
Electrical Equip. (Con.)#**# 932, 300 Retail 2° 068'170 
Farm Machinery 1,524 ,700 Rubber 5,933,000 
Financial 717,600 || Schools and Clubg 652,000 
Food 1,447,950 Social Services | 1,785,500 
Heating - Air Condition 502 ,000 Steel TTT ,500 
Textiles 572 ,900 

Industrial Products 2 ,085 ,900 Transportation 496 ,000 
Insurance 3, 365,900 Utilities 1,518,000 
Machinery 359 ,450 Wholesale 823,400 
Pees Total 78 ,666 ,098 
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Note by H. H. At the Chicago Convention, it was 
suggested that the above table should be combined with 
Table IV .. . showing by total D.A. expenditure and 
total names on list, how much each classification of in- 
dustry spends (on the average) for each name per year. 
A good idea... but we'll let someone else work it out. 


QUESTION FIFTEEN 
(790 Answered, or 90.2%) 
Are your mailing lists 
(a) Maintained in your office?:— (b) Kept out- 
side? _'(c) Purchased or rented as needed? |_ 


Answers, in this 1946 survey, took the same trend as 
in 1941 but the percentages were difterent. Following 
is the current result: 


% 

Maintained in own office................ 74.4% 
Maintained outside of office...... rn OY h//, 
Purchased or rented as needed............ . 34% 
Maintained both in and out of office........ 2.2% 
Maintained in office and purchased.......... 12.9% 
Maintained outside of own office and purchased =1.1% 
A “wee” bit of all three.................. 1.3% 

100.0% 


QUESTION SIXTEEN 
(674 Answered, or 77.1%) 


Can you give approximate percentage figures 
showing how your Direct Mail advertising ex- 
penditures are divided? 

(If you cannot give percentages, will you kindly 
rank these groups—‘“1” to indicate the group for 
which the largest expenditures are made; “2” the 
next largest, etc.) 

(1) Present customers......... % (2) Inactive ac- 
counts ~~ (3) New prospects ae 

Most respondents, 18.3%, said that present customers 
receive the highest percentage of their mailings, with 
new customers, next, then inactive accounts. The fol- 
lowing table lists 23 different combinations. In each 
classification, customer groups are listed in order of im- 
portance, or highest percent. For example, in the first 
item, present (for present customers) is listed first and 
receives more mail than either new or inactive. “New” 
(for new prospects) is listed second; inactive is third, 
and receives least amount of mail. 


TABLE XX 


Classification % 
eee ee 18.3% 
Pees OE WUE GUD... 5 5 Sik de cea cc cccens 12.8% 
Pea, NEE, GIS. cD kok vecwancncecs 12.8% 
Present, inactive, new.................. 9.3% 
New and present only.................. . 8.2% 
All to present customers............ ..... 5.9% 
Present; same to new & inactive...... ona 5.3% 
Kqually to new and present....... ‘4 .  +.6% 
New, inactive, present...... aT ee . +.5% 
Equally to all 3 groups.............. Pare 3.6% 
All to new customers.......... 3g or 3.3% 
Present and inactive only i... heise a 2.89% 
New; present & inactive equally... ... | 2.5% 
New and inactive only.................... 1.3% 
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Present & new equally; inactive............ 1.3% 


Inactive, present, new.................... 1% 
Inactive, new and present................ 6% 
New & inactive equally; present......... 6% 
Smectrwe amG prenet.... 2... cess 6% 
Present & inactive equally; new........ | AN 
Inactive and new equally.................. 290 
Present & inactive only................. 270 
Inactive customers only................ 2% 

100.0% 


QUESTION SEVENTEEN 
(849 Answered, or 94.4%) 


Who actually plans your Direct Advertising? 

(a) Your own organization: all of it) most of 
it | some of it 

(b) Advertising agency: all of it | most of it 
some of it — 

(c) Printer or producer: all of it'_! most of it 
some of it — 

(d) Direct Mail specialists: all of it _! most of 
it {| some of it — 


The answers were many and varied with respondents 
reporting 30 different combinations of how their direct 
advertising is planned. Below is a table showing simpli- 
fied version of the results. 


TABLE XXI 


Planned by own advertising department.... 50.3% 
(96.3% do some part of it) 
Planned by their advertising agency........ 2.2% 


(38.6% said they do some part of it) 
Planned by their printer or producer........ ..... 
(19.1% said they do some part of it) 
Planned by direct mail specialists.......... 0.9% 
(6.7% said they do some part of it) 
Planned mostly by own firm, some by advertis- 
ee 17.5% 
Plan some by own firm, mostly by 
advertising agency................0. 6. 
Planned equally by advertiser and their agency 4. 
Planned by varied combinations............ 17 


QUESTION SEVENTEEN A 
(473 Answered, or 54%) 

If your own advertising department simply 
PLANS your Direct Advertising, what outside or- 
ganization, if any, CREATES or helps create it? 

(a) Advertising agency (b) Creative printer 
or producer (c) Direct advertising specialists. 


Their direct advertising is: 


TABLE XXII 


Created by their advertising agency........ 50.8% 
Created by creative printer or producer. . 25.7% 
Created by direct advertising specialists. . 7.0% 
Created by agency and printer.......- . 112% 
Created by agency and DA specialist........ 2.5% 
Created by printer and DA specialist........ 1.1% 
SE We I oi ak bi whee KG 0s eee ee en 1.7% 
100.0% 
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QUESTION EIGHTEEN 
(800 Answered, or 91.3%) 


Is your mailing work handled . 

(a) Inside your own organization: all of it 
most of it —' some of it — 

(b) By outside mailing service: all of it!/ most 
of it — some of it — 


54.5% of those who answered this question said that 
all mailing was done within the walls of their firms, 
while 9.4% said that the work was farmed out. 21.1% 
indicated that most mailings went out from the firm’s 
office and some from outside services. 10.5% of those 
who answered the question claimed that the reverse 
situation was true ... some from own company, but 
most of it by ouside service. 4.5% said the work was 
split up fifty-fifty. 


QUESTION NINETEEN 
(298 Answered, or 34.5%) 


In dollars and cents, what is the net worth of 
each new customer ? $. i... 

(Divide the total amount of your sales for last 
year or the last quarter by the number of your 
customers during that period. Or, if more conve- 
nient, simply give us any statistical normal in your 
line of business. For example, the Retail Furniture 
Association determined that the average customer 
is worth $50 per year to the average furniture 
retailer.) 


Response was scanty to this question. Most respon- 
dents weren’t sure what the figure was, a tough figure 
for many companies who manufacture a variety of 
products at different prices. For what it’s worth, here is 
the average for most of the survey classifications. Aver- 
age customer is worth $5,567.47. 























TABLE XXIII = 
| 
Average Average 
| Classification Worth Classification Warth 
| Advertising 1,076.46 Machine Tools 1,900.00 
| Agriculture 12.91 Mail Order 1,925.00 
| Automotive 3,172.50 Manufacturing TT , 707.43 
| Building Materials 26.40 Miscellaneous 157.92 
| Business Machines 107.50 Paint 175.00 
| Choamical 1,078.54 Petroleum 1,033. 33 
Electrical Equip. (1)#| 1,237.50 Pharmaceutical 1,426.76 
Electrical Equip. (C)*4 620.00 Printing 1,070.16 
Farm Machinery 442,50 || Publishing Po, 482.22 
Financial | 464.58 || Retail 68.48 
Food | 634.28 | Schools and Clubs 127.27 
Heating } 1,412.16 || Social Services Tae k3 
Industrial Producte 131,595.93 Steel & Steel Producta 3,625.00 
Insurance | $,815.45 Textiles 270.90 
| Machinery - 4 150.00 Wholesale 136.89 





* Industrial 
** Consumer 


QUESTION TWENTY 
(438 Answered, or 50%) 


What are your best (or heaviest) mailing 
months? Can you indicate by numbers in what 
order the months below would show in your mail 
volume chart (use “1” for highest: “2” for next 
highest, etc.) 


Answers were hodge-podge. From the jumbled com- 
bination of figures came the following results—com- 
pared with the 1941 Reporter survey. 
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Months 1941 1946 Months 


























January 11.5% 10.6% July 4.7% 3.8% 
February 10.6% 9.4% August 5.1% 4.6% 
March 11.2% 10.4% Ceptember 8.9% 12.4% 
fpril 9.3% 10.0% October 9.0% 11.7% 
May 7.7% 6.4% | November 8.2%, 8.7% 
June 6.2% 5.2% | December 7.6% 6. 8% 

| 100.0% | 100.0% 





In addition to the 1946 answers, 65 respondents told 
us that their mailings went out monthly, and for all 
intents and purposes, were equal monthly. 


QUESTION TWENTY-ONE 
(748 Answered, or 85.5%) 


Will your Direct Mail Advertising expenditures 
in 1947 be 

(a) Larger than 1946 
(c) Smaller than 1946 


70.7% of those responding to the question said that 
their budget would be larger; 24.6% said that it would 
remain the same, and only 4.4% said that it would be 
smaller. A few of the latter group remarked that the 
paper shortage caused that decision plus the slow recon- 
version aspects of some businesses. .27% of those respond- 
ing told us that they weren’t sure what the next year 
would hold for their direct advertising . “just de- 
pends’, they said. 


QUESTION TWENTY-TWO 
(744 Answered, or 84.9%) 


Do you use any definite technique in predeter- 
mining your mailing dates? That is, do you use 
any business trend chart or records, business 
service or news source, etc., to determine best mail- 
ing schedule? Yes'! No 

If answer is “yes”, what method do you use? 

32.8% said yes: 67.2% said no. Figures in 1941 were 
nearly the same. 31.3 yes; 68.7 no. The following is a 
listing of the various methods of forecasting mailing 
dates. 


(b) Same as 1946 





TABLE XXV 
Best season for product salos........ 34.9% 
Business trend charts............0... 10.64 
Company's own records........c.scscecs 3.7% 
“Years” of cxperionce............066. 8.2% 
cales records of companios........... 7.7% 


Business conditions in general 

UD 6 h00esdeeenseeesesecececs 23 

“Seen” . +s ERS 
inate ™ 100.0% 


Other Methods ---- 23.2% 

Testing and research 

Business publications 

Avoid vacations 

Timed to reach addressee on certain day of week 
Field reports from salesmen 

Avoid holiday rushes, mail off season 

Weather conditions 

Tied to radio advertising 


QUESTION TWENTY-THREE 
(790 Answered, or 90.2%) 


Respondents were asked to check their uses of 
the standard listing of the 49 Ways to Use Direci 
Mail. 


As final figures popped-up on the calculators, error 
was suspected, since these new totals were but a “carbon 
copy” of corresponding figures in the 1941 survey. 
Columns were added again and percentages reworked. 
Still the same results. 























(Continued on Page 12) 
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Years 
of Direct 
Advertising 
Progress 
and now 


21 


National 
Awards 
in the 

si — Past 4 Years 


tyr AWOER Fort Maki ing 


DIRECT ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
by AHREWO 


. that spoke directly and personally to each prospect . . . that won because 
it produced results. 





More than half a century of Ahrend direct advertising experience went into the 


creation of this prize-winner; this same ‘‘know-how’’ has won for Ahrend clients 
21 National Awards in 4 years. 


Let the D. H. Ahrend staff of experts plan your next campaign. It's the direct way, 
the economical way to better results. 


Call MUrray Hill 4-3411 or Write TODAY! 


DAL AMIREND COMPANY 





(ealive Direct Che MMHG 


333 EAST 44th STREET ° NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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In 1941, of the 467 reporting companies, 90.2% took 
the trouble to answer the long and tedious question No. 
23. Of the 876 reporting companies in the current survey, 
90.2% (or 790) came through with an answer for the 
same question. What surprised us more were the break- 
downs by industry of the average number of uses of 


the 49 Ways. 


plus the fact that the overall statistical average 
for all respondents in the two surveys popped-up the 


Classification 194] 
Industrials 14 
Publishers 12 
Financial 13 
Mail Order 10 


same—1I3. Rest of list follows: 





1946 











Average Number of Uses by Industry of the 49 Ways 











REVOSCRSIAE, oo ce ceccces 11 Machine Tools......s.e. oe a5 
Agriculture. .......c-0- le Mail Order. ...c.cceces oce 10 
re 16 Manufacturing (Con)...... 14 
Brondcasting.....-.c.ess 12 MiscellaneouS.....c.crere L2 
DOTOERED sos ccccesceseces 1l PackaGing..crcccececoseces 17 
Building Materials..... 15 eee 18 
Business Machines...... 16 PORTORGER. occcccccancecece 18 
SN 6 6 kkcececeseccs 14 Phermaceutical........ oee a3 
Communications.....0.e. 8 Qe eee it oa hl akc . 17 
PECTS ROD son ecesececees 22 PUSEEME, coccocececcreces 15 
Electrical Equip(Indus) 15 PULA GhetSs cc ceccccces soo 
Electrical Equip(Cons) 13 Retail..... TTT TTT coscoe AZ 
Farm Machinery....e.e+- 17 POOP. coccccececcces sooo 
go, eee nee 2 Schools and Clubs........ 8 
POOR. cocccoccesesesecese 12 Social ServiceS...c.c.e.0. 9 
Heating - Air Condition 19 Steel. cevecce ecececececes » a5 
Ho el eer er er eereereererere 0 DOE RSD.. ccececesese ere 12 
Industrial Products.... 13 Transportation.....-.e.e+. 18 
EREMPENSO. «ce sasscecoce 12 DOSEEEISS. ccccocccccesces WR 
PRORORON cs cccccecececs 8 Pc ccucecvicsecece ES 
L 
ROW DIRECT MAIL Is USED 
(Percentage of Relative Importance of Uses) 
1941 1946 
1. Building Morale of Employees 15.2% 27.0 
2. Securing Data from Employees 10.5 10.5 
3. Pushing Salesmen to Greater Efforts 35.6 35.9 
4, Paving the Way for Salesmen 59.9 60.4 
5. Securing Inquiries for Salesmen 3.5 49.6 
6. Teaching Salesmen “How to Sell" 19.6 18.2 
7. Selling Stockholders and Others interested 
in Your Company . 13.0 15.2 
8. Keeping Contact between Sales Calls 48 48.9 
9. Further Selling Prospective Customers 
“after a Demonstration Call 29.2 26.7 
10. Acknowledge Orders or Payments 37.8 "35.1 
ll. Welcoming New Customers 39.5 39.2 
12. Collecting Accounts 34.8 27.6 
13, Securing New Dealers 20.3 25.6 
14. Securing Direct Orders 43.7 44.1 
15. Building Weak Territories 17.6 21.9 
16. Winning Back Inactive Customers 48,1 42.3 
17. Developing Sales in Territories Not 
Covered by Salesmen 34.8 37-0 
18. Developing Sales Among Groups 13.0 18.2 
19. Following Inquiries Received from Direct 
Mail or Other Advertising 48.8 54.8 
20. Driving Home Sales Arguments 26.5 21.8 
21, Selling Other Items in Line 24.3 28.5 
22. Getting Product Specified 17.4 17.3 
23, Selling New Type Buyer 10.8 12.3 
24. Bringing Buyer to Showroom 9.3 8.6 
25. Helping Present Dealer Sell More 22.8 30.1 
26. Merchandising Your Plans to Dealer 23.0 31.1 
27. Educating Dealers on Superiorities of 
Your Product or Service 24.2 27.3 
28. Educating Retail Clerks 9.8 12.3 
29. Securing Information from Dealers 10.5 13.3 
30. Referring Inquiries from Consumer 
Advertising to Local Dealers 13.2 22.9 
31. Creating Need or Demand for Product 38.3 40.4 
32. Increasing Consumption of Product 
Among Present Users 33.6 33.4 
373. Bringing Customers into a Store 23.5 15.2 
34. Opening New Charge Accounts 44 6.3 
35. Capitalizing on Special Events 19.4 17.5 
%6. Building Good Will 57.0 49.7 
37. Capitalizing on Other Advertising 22.1 29.9 
38. As a “Leader” in Other Advertising 5.4 5.2 
39. Breaking Down Resistance to Product 29.4 22.8 
40. Stimulating Interest in Coming Events 12.5 12.5 
41. Distribution of Samples 17.4 16.8 
42. Announcing a New Product 45.9 54.2 
43, Announcing New Address or Telephone 21.3 21.8 
44. Keoping Concern-Product “In Mind” 28.0 25.6 
45. Research for New Ideas and Suggestions 17.9 16.8 
46. Correcting Present Mailing Lists 43.2 45.3 
47. Securing Names for Permanent Lists 28.9 29.2 
48. Protecting Patents or Processes 2.4 3.2 
49. Raising Funds. 3.4 2.9 


QUESTION TWENTY-FOUR 
(528 Answered, or 60.3%) 






“What is your biggest problem in Direct Adver- 
tising work? That is, what phase of Direct Adver- 
(ising presents the largest obstacle? Your answer 
may help us to secure information in subsequent 
questionnaires which will be helpful to all Direct 
Advertising users.” 


Here are the problems . 


_ with statistical count of 


number mentioning (which may or may not show rela- 


tive 


MAILING LISTS 


a) 
b 


Cc) 


d) 
€) 
f) 


— 


g) 


RETURNS FROM MAILINGS 


a) 
b 
c 
d 
e) 
f) 


OE eee 


g) 
h) 


— 


j 


importance). 


Keeping mailing lists up to date.............. 
Getting good mailing lists.................... 
Getting salesmen to use care in selecting names 

BO GE TD. kc dco nccenesescesceverescscess 
Building a good, tested list.................. 
Identification and classification of interests of 

Ce er 
How to cope with personnel changes.......... 


Getting higher returms...........ccccceceees 
Goteins Girect aaail TORE... . 2... cvesccscccens 
Tangible evidence of direct mail ethciency...... 
Whether return is from person authorized to act 
How to aecertaim results. .......cccccccscccess 
Why piece pulls well in one locality and not in 

a rr ee ee ee 
Is second identical mailing worth while?...... 
Getting most out of advertising dollar........ 


i) How easy should prospect’s job be of signing 


ey ee ee 
Effect of direct mail in good will............ 


PRODUCTION WORRIEG...........0.0c000e. 


a) 
b) 
Cc) 
d) 
e) 
f ) 
g) 
h) 


Glettine MOtE GR GHD. 5. ncn ccc es csccnwcn 
kL Tere 
Getting goed printing... .. 22.22 cccccccsccess 
Getting engravings on time.................- 
Mechanical letter operations.................. 
SPT TT TTT TC TEC Te 
Good looking work from mimeograph........ 
. ff... lL, | TT TTTTCT rrr eT ee eee 


SD Gee SIND GE BORNEO. 05 5 occ ccc csccwcsecss 


j) 


i Ce Ms cece sc eteeciscieeenes 


og Me rrr rrr re 


a) 
b 
Cc 
d 


——— 


' 7 > 
_— we ee ee” 


k 
| 


—— 


Getting good copy and layout................ 
Getting letters that sell and that are personalized 
Finding good direct mail specialists.......... 
Getting advertising agency to understand the 

farmer and then write accordingly.......... 


Creating follow-up letters that sell............ 
Keeping letters up to date.................... 
Making each piece look different............ 
Dressime Up Old StU. 2... cccccsccccsseccesees 
In selling to production executives, how much 

information copy to include, how much sell... 


a eS, errr 


m) Have to cut down pre-order correspondence... 


COST AND BUDGET 


a) 


b) 
) 
) 
) 


mo? 0 


—a« te = 09 
wee ee ee Se” ee” 





Sufficient funds to do good job—convincing top 
management of the idea.................... 
EE eee 
Reasonably priced art-work................... 
Production cost information—start to finish.... 
Allocation of direct mail costs to different fields 
Reducing cost per inquiry...................- 
Percent of budget for direct advertising...... 
Economical distribution 
Keeping costs down—quality up.............. 
Lowering costs for good-looking direct mail to 
Do eee ivieed ete eRheet Nee Raw Ke 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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TO BE SURE OF CLEARER STENCIL COPIES ....| 
More Highlights of the 


f | DMAA Convention 
a " 6G r many of the well known characters in 


Direct Mail, from the first  presi- 
dent, Homer Buckley, down to the 


* e 
present managers of the affairs of the 
| Association. Gael FE. Sullivan, Sec- 


ond Assistant Postmaster General de- 


| livered a masterful talk ... and it 

i seemed to us that for the first time 

00 a the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 

_ tion and the Post Office Department 

| had been brought into close and effec- 
| tive touch. Gael Sullivan wrapped 
his inspirational speech around the 
reduction in air mail rates and 
| prophesied what that new rate (and 
its promotion) would do for the users 





of the mail and the United States 
Post Office. He predicted that the 
lowering of rates to foreign countries 
' into a few simple zones would do 
| more for future foreign relations than 
| many of the other plans for world 
| 
| 





peace. He also prophesied that the air 
parcel post system would change the 
MARY: “He said my sten- =| si merchandising structure of the world. 


: Ssy 1p: 
cil copies are too messy | [his reporter thinks that the only 


99 | ‘ ° 
to send out! ' sour note of the Convention was the 
absence of get-together parties for the 


| MI | newcomers. And there were many 
BETTY: “Cheer up, Mary | jeweomers in Chicago. 





—here’s a little book that 

We were glad to see the appear- 
ance of sons of some of the old-time 
DMAA _ Convention-goers. May 
VanderPyl was attended by _ her 


will help you.” 





, , business-partner son and his wife. 

If your stencil bulletins are blurred and messy, Guam Ueutie teens ths om 

they’re likely to be a waste of paper and post- assistant and sO did Loran Langsdale 

. from Baltimore. There were possi- 

age. If you want the sharp, clean stencil copies bly others . . . but didn’t get their 
that invite reading, send for Hammermill’s free en 

: : It’s hard for the newcomers to get 

‘6 9 g 
idea-book, “Better Stencil Copies. Ask yo acquainted. The members of the 
operator to read it. Filled with hints and de- Board and the old-timers are so busy 


roaming around taking care of con- 


vices gleaned from the experience of experts, vention details sad gvecting old 


“49 . . “ friends that it’s hard for the begin- 
iciency. A genuine “show - 

it’s a short cut to efficiency 8 ners to wedge in between the normal 

how” book. activities and the “‘extroverts’. We 


are recommending urgently to the 
new officers of the Association that 
next year they plan a first evening 


Be sure, too, that you’re using the right paper to run with 
a minimum of trouble on the machine. Your stencil bulle- 





tins will look their clearest and best on Hammermill get-together for the sole purpose . 

: yetting the newcomers acquaintec 
Mimeo-Bond. —s 

with the old-timers or among each 

nila — other. It may sound silly, but this 





phase of the program planning Is even 
more important than some of the so- 
called brain work which goes into 
shaping the speaking sessions. 








| He-mmermill Paper Company 
» EA 1621 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


L 
Ee 





Please send me—free—a copy 0! 


- . ” , 
“Better Stencil Copies. (Continued on Page 15) 


saws 


Name 
—— ROMA-OG 1 3 
| Position r husiness letterhead ) 


you 
(Please atta 





eh to, or write on, 














More on the DMAA Survey 
CAMPAIGNS AND CAMPAIGN THEME6...... 25 


a) Determining kind of direct mail when we have 


many or complicated products.............. 5 
b) Campaign coordination with salesmen and other 
tei cheb hed ate Mate Kees OG aae Seer kes 5 
c) Holding present customers..................-. 2 
d) Keeping contact between salesmen’s calls...... 1 
e) Paving the way for salesmen.................. 1 
f) Introducing new product...................4.- | 
Ee ee ee 1 
h) Selling members the idea of sending in sug- 
RE eer Te eT ee ] 
i) Keeping up with product designs.............. 1 
SD Ge GR Ge WIIG. nc 5 ov vd cicccccsce. 1 
k) Keeping our cards before prospect........... ,; ef 
1) Subscriptions by mail without premiums........ 1 
m) Selling advertising space by mail.............. 1 
n) Developing good campaign.................. 1 
Oy a a ae a i ee ik ad ee ik | 
es nce cdebieeidentisetesanines 1 
a oi ko oe ee aN Oe wa we a 24 
a) Getting agents and salesmen to use direct mail 
ERT ne re eee eee Tr 13 
b) Getting dealers to follow-up direct mail inquiries +4 
eo 2 
d) Coordinating sales with direct mail............ 2 
e) Economic use of direct mail by dealers........ I 
f) Coordinating mail with magazine advertising. . l 
g) Coordinating direct mail with material avail- 
a idl a al wii ania A eid oe dw eke 1 
er 17 
a) Lack of creative and clerical help............ 1+ 
ss 1 
c) Getting dealers to believe our stuff.......... 1 
d) Training personnel in direct mail............ 1 
Soop y py | a |S 14 
a) Getting ideas that are worth anything........ 11 
b) Interesting material for house magazine...... 1 
Ss ec ictndewneedds stenene< l 
d) Lack of good material for small list.......... ] 
ND oie lela Ce a ied ee heehee ae ae kone oe 8 
a) Finding good methods of copy testing.......... 4 
b) Ascertaining effectiveness of research.......... 2 
c) Selecting markets and most profitable customers . 2 
FREQUENCY OF MAILING..................... 5 
a) Promoting many products to static list without 
EE TET TT TT TTT TTT 3 
b) Knowing how much to mail to prospects or 
ee ee ee 2 


QUESTION TWENTY-FIVE 


(Pertained to future surveys) 


Since the answers were for guidance of Research 
Committee, the listing of suggestions is not included in 
this report. 


QUESTION TWENTY-SIX 
(544 Answered, or 62.1%) 


Could you give us your opinion on the best 
sources of advertising ideas? How do you get 
them? How do you keep up to date? 


One spokesman commented “This is impossible to 
answer.” 


However, those who answered, had many ideas on 
how to get ideas .. . In order of highest votes . . . here 
they are: 


1. Reading trade papers.................... 231 


14 





2. Studying advertising of competitors 





OP EN vicceuduteicxeseess sewer 139 
(Note: One respondent said he ignores 

competitors) 
3. By contacting customers. .........ccescecess 132 
4. By asking salesmen or studying their reports 98 
Bs ci ndewecese seaaenseens 59 
6. By watching trade trends.................. 38 
7. By attending conventions and meetings...... 34 
8. From advertising agency.................. 31 
9. Working in field or “on firing line”........ 27 
Re I a oo a wceneeseedncacvas 26 
11. From our own organization................ 25 
12. From our trade association................ 24 
i, ac ce candeinnne mee 19 


14+. Watching returns from our own advertising 11 
Se cc We cee eeneeenceebneeen 
16. These two got 9 votes each: ............ 9 
(a) From creative printer 
(b) By keeping an idea file 
(both got 9 votes) 
Fe Ee ee re 
(One fellow wrote “pure and simple thinking” ) 





Se ee ee I I ove cncncenntedens 5 
- (a) By having good personnel in advertising 
department 
(b) Imagination 
19. Following all got 4 votes: ................ 4 


(a) Work out our own problems 
(b) From observation 
(c) Self analysis 
(d) Keeping on the alert 
20. These two got 3 votes each: .............. 3 
(a) Keeping eyes open 
(b) From people 
21. Following all got 2 votes: ................. 2 
(a) By trial and error 
(b) From everywhere 
(c) Stealing them 
(d) Own initiative 
(e) Keeping an eagle eye out 
(f) Listening 
(zg) Dreaming up 
22. These generalizations received 1 vote each:.. 1 
(a) Ignore competitors 
(b) Get copy censored by specialist 
(c) Study how folks react to emotions 
(d) From outside research organizations 
(e) Our own brainstorms 
(f) Keeping ear to ground 
(gz) Skull fatigue 
(h) Hunches 
(i) My head 
(j) Nimble mind 
(k) No need for ideas ... just present facts 
and figures 
(1) Read everything, talk to everybody, keep 
watching 
(m) “Dig, brother!” 
(n) Pull out of air 


Among noteworthy comments: 

“We in advertising should spend more time in the 
field.” 

“We read everything that comes in. Read the other 
fellow’s stuff four hours a day.” 

“We keep reading all the magazines we can get. 
Every so often a good new idea comes up.”’ 

‘““Tdeas come from the use of the mind . . . something 
most Americans are beginning to let decay.” 

“What the advertising man needs most is a ‘big’ view- 
point—and the ability to sell ‘big’ ideas to little men 
and little stereotyped minds in management.” 

* + # 

That completes the report for the 1946 DMAA Re. 
search Committee. We hope that parts or all of it will 
prove helpful to everyone who is interested in using the 
mails for promotion. 
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On October Ist, 1946, the U. S. Postage Rate for Air 
Mail was reduced from 8 cents an ounce to 5 cents an 
ounce. This is better than one-third off—it means that 
you can air mail three one-ounce letters for less than you 
formerly paid to mail two. 

Air Mail is a splendid door opener to new and renewed 
business and the lower rate will enable you to enclose 
order forms, instructions, return envelopes, etc. Guar- 
anteed quality and dependability of the U. S. E. AIR 
MATL Envelopes will appeal to you. See your printer 
or paper merchant. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


GENERAL OFFICES, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AIRMAIL Covelopes 





More Highlights of the 
DMAA Convention 


Leonard Raymond’s cocktail party 
on Friday evening was as usual most 
enjoyable for the old-timers and the 
invited guests. So was Don Molitor’s- 
Edward Stern Company party on 
Saturday afternoon. 


Harry Porter of Harris-Seybold 
made a hit by staging impromptu 
shows in his room. He gave previews 
of the new colored film “How to 
Make a Good Impression” which is 
the best description of lithography 
that has ever been presented. This 
reporter saw it through twice and we 
believe that it should be seen by every 
advertising group in the counfrv. 


It was good to have some extra 
hours with Gene Colvin of Appleton 
who has attended more IYMAA con- 
ventions and regional exhibits than 
perhaps any other member of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
Also welcome was Jess Roberts from 
Atlanta, Georgia, DMAA president 
in regional exhibit days. Imagine the 
nearly endless confab between Col- 
vin, Roberts and this reporter .. . 
with Harry Higdon thrown in for 
the fireworks. 


I’ll pass along this additional gripe 
to the new officers. Don’t wind up 
the convention with a closing lunch- 
eon featuring a humorous speaker. 
The close should be _ inspirational. 
This reporter, for one, got tired lis- 
tening to the pseudo-Englishman 
kidding the advertising fraternity and 
the Direct Mail people. I found a 
seat on a soft sofa outside the ball- 
room overlooking the lobby of the 
Stevens Hotel and listened to the 
organ recital during the rest of the 
luncheon hour. That perhaps was the 
best and most comfortable seat of the 
convention. 


After it was all over, Jess Roberts 
and I took one final look at the room 
where the Fifty Direct Mail Leaders 
were being displayed. It was still 
filled with the faithful last-ditch 
students who want to get all they can 
out of a convention. 


Perhaps more attention should be 
directed in the future toward showing 
the Fifty Leaders to better advantage. 
Perhaps there should be a revival of 
the old-time exhibits. By next Octo- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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The first week of October in New 
York saw the successful revival of 
Frank ‘Tupper’s National Business 
Show. Just as glamorous and jam- 
packed as in prewar days. 


All the typewriter companies were 
there with their usual ballvhoo and 
demonstrations . .. but IBMI seemed 
to steal the show with the Electro- 
matic demonstrations. 


Multigraph, Multilith, Vari- 
Typer, Mimeograph and other well 
known models were dolled up in 
modernized, streamlined casing de- 
signs. Addressograph-Multigraph did 
a good job with girl operators 
putting across the impression that 
\[ultiliths are easy to operate. 


The Auto-typist booth with its new 
Selectograph machine was jammed to 
the vills. (Too jammed. We told Bill 
and Otto Schulz that next vear they 
should mount the machine on a raised 
platform so that the audience can see 
the operators pushing all the buttons 
and selecting the personalized para- 
graphs. 


Our old friend Russell Baum from 
Philadelphia was back demonstrating 
his “fastest folding machine in the 
world.” 


The Davidson people got a lot of 
attention with their ofhce machine 
which now runs both offset and letter- 
press. ; 


There were the usual demonstra- 
tions of filing equipment, office forms, 
record systems and Ediphone, 
Dictaphone and Sound Scriber were 
vociferously competing for attention 
in the dictating field. 


Commercial Controls and the 
Postage Meter Company were 
demonstrating metering devices. It 
seemed to us that Postage Meter 
Company did a magnificent job in 
educating the average user of the mail 
how to use the new metering devices 
which will soon appear in most of the 
Post Offices of the country. A number 
of them are already in operation in 
principal Post Offices and a few rail- 
road stations. The day may not be 
long distant when the retail purchase 
of stamps in Post Offices will be a 
relic of bygone history. Stick a few 
pennies in the slot, insert your en- 
velope and it is stamped ready for 
mailing. 
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BUSINESS SHOW 


About the only brand new piece of 
equipment in this vear’s business show 
was a handmade model of the 
new stencil duplicator called ‘Red 
Feather” to be on the market some- 
time in January. It’s an expertly en- 
vineered piece of equipment . . . and 
looks good. But will, of course, have 
a long fight ahead in competing 
against the presently accepted stand- 
ard equipment. | 


The Business Show should con- 
tinue annually and it should prosper. 
It gives the office equipment manu- 
facturers a chance to- show their 
wares. It gives the beginners and the 
old-timers a chance to see what’s be- 
ing done. It gives fellows like this 
reporter an opportunity to stand in 
the aisles and meet the folks he hasn't 
seen for vears. Everybody and _ his 
brother seemed to be there this vear. 
We also believe that the graphic arts 
industry, including the producers and 
suppliers of Direct Mail, should have 
such a national show or a series of 
regional shows. 


Direct Mail 


Gossip 
2“ Column 


Robert Ramsey, before leaving for 
a long vacation in Colorado, took 
time out to tell us that we made a 
mistake in the last issue of THE RE- 
PORTER. What, another? In our 
‘note to new readers,” we should have 
said that the former Mailbag was 
edited by Tim Thrift instead of 
William Feather. But, as we remem- 
bered it, Bill Feather owned the 
original Mailbag and eventually sold 


it to John Howie Wright. 
Our old friend, Herb Kaufman, 


formerly of General Printing Ink 
and more lately with Ever Ready 
Label (during the war in the print- 
ing division of the Navy) has de- 
cided to row his own boat in the 
public relations and advertising field. 
Not a bad idea, since Herb sparks 
ideas at the rate of a dozen a min- 
ute. He can now be located at Hiram 
Ashe Advertising Associates, Inc.. 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
a Be 












Gus Giegengack, Public Printer, 


is using the standard mail order 
techniques in disposing of surplus 
public documents. 


A recent attractive mailing, (not 
looking like a Government produc- 
tion) illustrated and described avail- 
able books and Government reports. 
It included an understandable order 
blank, with a “penalty” shipping 
label which the recipient was asked 
to fill in . to speed prompt and 
accurate shipment. 


In response to our request some 
months back for more dope on who 
started the first lettershop or Direct 
Mail service in the United States. . 
Karel A. de Laet sends us a blotter 
advertisement of the Business Ad- 
dress Company of 23 Barclay Street, 
New York City. The advertisement 
bears the statement that this com- 
pany was incorporated in 1880, but 
Karel de Laet said that it was organ- 
ized in 1876. That beats previous 
records. Any other claimants? 


Among out-of-town-ers calling at 
the Reporter office during October 
were: Hart Vance from St. Louis; 
Warren F. Smith, Kingston, N. Y.; 
Demarest Cassidy from Amsterdam, 
New York; Neil Powter from Mon- 
treal, Canada; and my old friend J. 
H. Stubbe of the Ravenswood Poul- 
try Ranch & Hatchery, Palo Alto, 
California, who helped us develop 
those formulas for selling baby chicks 
by some high class heckling at the 
Baby Chick Convention in St. Louis. 


Marcella Coolidge tells us that 
Arthur Martin Karl (list man) has 
opened a Chicago office, under the 
name of “Names Unlimited, Inc.” 
Office is located at 75 East Wacker 
Drive. This reporter was invited to 
the opening ceremonies, but missed 
out on it because of the hullabaloo of 
the Chicago Direct Mail convention. 


In Chicago, May VanderPyl of the 
Advertising Letter Service, Detroit, 
relayed the interesting information 
that at the St. Louis M.A.S.A. Con- 
vention, Bill Morgan of R. L. Polk 
Company was given a special celebra- 
tion and a sterling silver tray. It was 
the 25th Anniversary of the M.A. 
S.A., and after checking all conven- 
tion records, the Board of Directors 
discovered that Bill Morgan was the 
only man connected with the letter 
business who had attended all twenty- 
five conventions. ‘That's a record of 
some sort or other. 
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Always at your service 


when you need 
QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 





MERCURY 
PRODUCTS 


MERCURY-LITH ROLLERS 


for Multilithing machines 


Here’s quality performance on a silver 
platter! You can’t beat these rollers for 
clean, snappy impressions, durability and 
ease of wash-up. 


MERCURY-LITH BLANKETS 


for Multilithing machines 


We guarantee you cannot buy a finer 
blanket at any price. Fits your press 
smoothly, perfectly. Keeps its shape per- 
manently. Cuts down on paper spoilage. 
Reproduces magnificently. 


MERCURY-GRAPH ROLLERS 


for Multigraphing machines 


A custom-made, deluxe roller, constructed 
exactly like the rollers for world’s largest 
multi-color printing presses. Saves time. 
Assures perfection in every job. 


More Highlights of the 
DMAA Convention 


ber, the time might be right. And as 
Gael Sullivan said in his fine talk 
“nothing is so powerful as an idea 
which has reached its right time.” 


As I left Chicago on late Sunday 
afternoon, | began to get the post- 
convention blues . . . consisting mostly 
of regrets at my inability to see or 
chin with or get better acquainted 
with all the people who had been in 
Chicago. 


‘That’s the trouble with all conven- 
tions. They go by too quickly. 


Next year, I swear, I'll chain my- 
self to a post near the entrance to the 
assembly hall and talk with every 
person who will talk to me. I still like 
conventions. I think they are a great 
institution . . . to furnish a clearing 
house for ideas, inspiration or just 
plain confab. I’ve attended a lot of 
conventions. Bakers, bankers, baby 
chicks, insurance, hotels, veterinar- 
ians, trucking, National Association 
of Manufacturers and even PAC... 
but wrap them up altogether and 
none are as friendly, as spontaneous 
and as idea-getful, (if that’s a word) 
as those of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. Direct Mail has al- 
ways had to fight for its proper recog- 
nition. ‘hat has automatically made 
most of the Direct Mail people a 
bunch of go-getters or recognition- 
seekers. 


We hope that the new officers of 
the Association will plan a longer get- 
together for next year with many of 
the too-hurried kinks ironed out. 


ATTENTION SPEAKERS 


If you are interested in obtaining 

a helpful, short manual for speakers 
write to Alan Legg, Reader’s 
Digest International Editions, Inc., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
N. Y., and ask him for a copy of “A 
Speaker’s Note Book.” It’s just a 16 
page 514” x 714” booklet, but it has 
all the good advice needed by speakers 
(usually occupying many hundreds of 
pages) boiled down into interesting. 
humorous and worth-while essentials. 


Alan Legg has promised us a story 
about the promotion campaign be- 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. Federal at 26th Street CHICAGO 


hind this booklet at an early date. 





Scrapbook 


By: JAMES M. MOSELY 


The Mail Order East is starting 
to recuperate from the delivery strike 
jitters . . . which included third class 
mail delays, low returns, and slow 
addressing by list owners. 


Middle and Far Western Mail 
Order Sellers have experienced a 20% 
drop in returns from war highs, but 
are adjusting downward the number 
of orders required per thousand. 
Western mailers are far more opti- 
mistic than Eastern. 


Controls on time payments to be 
eased soon, we hear. 


All mailers, East and West, watch- 
ing elections for effect on national 
buying psychology . . . Public becom- 
ing “harder to get”... Mailing more 
competitive ... Buying more selective. 


Many new Mail Order Companies, 
many veteran-headed, some destined 
to flop, doing better on average than 


long-established Mail Sellers. 


Results: 12 to 15% on a $1 offer 
in so-called spotty mailing times. 

That’s a record being rolled up in 
a specialized field by a new mailer. 

Self-contained blue and red_ piece 
has a letter with photo of premium 
book. Around letter, small type, con- 
tents index of book. Order form is on 
return government reply envelope. . . 
can be torn out and mailed. 


Back of piece, lots of testimonials, 
small type. 


Tested Headline +37: 


PRODUCT ) 


3) 


“Here is the (YOUR 
You have waited for... 

News. Curiosity. 
announcement. 


Direct product 


Appeals to pride, even more often 
than cash profit, bring action by mail. 
Should be used more often as the 
mainspring. 
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Notes from a 
Nail Selling 











Printing 


lettershop ' work, 
list use, etc., have risen even more in 
recent months than during war. 


costs, 


Every corner that can be cut is 
being studied so that costs will come 
into line with reduced results. 


List Owners are being urged to 
hold—or reduce—one-time rental ad- 
dressing rates. 


ne sentence sermon for direct 
mail copy creators (from Corinthians 


1:14): 


“Except ye utter by the ‘tongue 
words easy to be understood, how 
shall it be known what is spoken for 
ve shall speak into the air.” 


(Gordon R. Green is having the time 
of his life in setting up his gift fruits 
by mail business, after resigning from 
American Fruit Growers and buying 
his own ranch. 


His new name, STAGE COACH 
ORCHARDS, gives atmospheric back- 
ground for his mail. His announce- 
ment letter starts off: 


This letter is something of an announce- 
ment—an announcement of a dream come 
true. 


“cs 


For most of my life, I’ve been “in 
fruit’, as we say out here in Oregon. 
Then about twelve years ago, I started 
a gift fruit side-line for the firm I worked 
with. In addition to my regular duties 
(after hours so to speak) I built up one 
of the largest gift fruit businesses in the 
West. Today it is big business . . . and it 
belongs, of course, to somebody else. 


So THE DREAM ... IT IS THIS. 


All through my career, I have hankered 
for orchards of my own my own 
acres of prize trees where to my heart’s 
content I could personally experiment, 
and improve, and perfect rare fruits. I 
wanted the satisfaction which I imagine 
every man seeks deep down—to create 
the best of something, then enjoy the 
genuine pleasure of sharing that best 
with friends. 






Well, I am now fulfilling that dream. 


I am writing this letter from my own 
Stage Coach Orchards. Yes, here in the 
fertile Southern Oregon valley of the 
Qld Stage Road, I’m now my own boss— 
with several hundred rich rolling acres 
of some of the world’s rarest fruit trees. 
World-famed Du Comice, the pear you 
eat with a spoon immense crisp 
Delicious apples mammoth Hale 
Peaches magnificent D’Anjou and 
juicy-sweet summer Siskiyou pears 
and other rare varieties. 


It goes on to tell how a French 
visitor brought Du Comice pears to 


the West. 


The prospect is invited (in a post- 
script illustrated with thumbnail 
sketches) to ride through the orchards, 
jaunt in an old stagecoach, and visit 
the Wells-Fargo express office and 
other old buildings of mining days. 


Brochure in color shows the packs. 
Back cover shows “ye prop” beside a 
blossoming tree and a map to show 
how to get there. Plenty of order 
blanks, of course. 


My guess is that direct mail will 
build another quality specialty busi- 
ness to over a million dollars gross a 
vear to the consumer. 


Mail order thinking already is past 
Christmas—and on into the mysteri- 
ous and challenging New Year of 


1947. 





VETERANS DISCHARGE 
EMBLEM 


Our thanks again to the many 
house and trade magazine editors, as- 
sociation secretaries, etc. who re- 
printed our story about the phony 
copyright claims on the Veterans 
Discharge Emblem. Latest good ex- 
ample in the October issue of The 
Shel-Bee News, house magazine of 
The Shelby Salesbook Company, 
Shelby, Ohio. Edited by W. R. 


Lendy. 


For the information of those in- 
terested the copyright owner 
has remained strangely silent. Postal 
Inspectors have been working ener- 
getically on the case, but so far they, 
too, are silent. ‘There have been no 
recent demands for the 2%, royalty. 
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STRATHMORE 


expressive 


PAPERS crecce sctinite mood 


They can silently say, “This is an old reliable firm you can trust to 





invest your money wisely.” Or they can say, “It’s autumn! Come 
downtown and buy yourself a new hat!” They can make an office-boy 
decide he’d better route this mailing piece to the boss’s desk. And then 
they can catch the boss’s preoccupied eye, and make him say, “That 
looks interesting.”’ They can look gay as a circus clown, or conservative 
as a bank president granting a loan. They can help a printer do better 
than his best, and make a mailing piece more impressive than you 


would have thought possible. 


The range of Strathmore Expressive Papers is so complete that you can 
choose a Strathmore paper which will fit even a tight budget, and at 
the same time make an expressive printed piece or letterhead appro- 


priate for any business. 
* * 


Although we are making more paper than ever before in the com- 
pany’s history, there still is not enough to meet the demand. Conse- 
quently, it may be necessary for you to accept alternative suggestions for 


the Strathmore paper to be used in a printed piece or for a letterhead. 





aa 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


PS 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


‘ WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





ADVERTISING TO HOTELS 
If any readers of THE RE- 


PORTER are interested in selling to 
restaurants and hotels . . . we suggest 
that they get a copy of a booklet en- 
titled “Selling to Restaurants and 
Hotels” recently issued by Ahrens 
Publishing Company, Inc., 71 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
It’s priced at $1.00. It’s a manual of 
information prepared exclusively for 
sales departments selling to the res- 
taurant and hotel industries, and for 
those who want to know unusual and 
interesting things about America’s 
restaurants and hotels. 


Although we suspect that it was 
prepared for advertisers who use 
space in hotel publications, it should 
be of value to those who approach 
hotels by mail. Pat Pompilio, pro- 
motion manager of Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company was responsible for 
planning and production. 


KIDDING THE FORMULAS 
Dear Henry: 


‘ , ‘- — , 

Here’s a little ‘““Pome”’ in passing— 

“Don’t sell the steak—sell the sizzle’”— 

It seems that sort of selling would prove 
to be a fizzle— 

For I would consider that I would get 
the break— 

If you would buy the sizzle and let me 
have the steak! 


C. Beach 
8914 La Salle Boulevard 
Detroit 6, Michigan 


A BLITZ COURSE 
IN ADVERTISING . 


is the title of a 6” x 9’’, 40 page bock- 
let written by William H. Hogeland. 
It is priced at $1.00 and can be ob- 
tained from Lucius Jackson, Pub- 
lisher, Burlington, Vermont or direct 
from Mr. Hogeland, 811 Shell 


Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


This Blitz Course was written 
specifically for dealers in postage 
stamps ... to show them how to ad- 
vertise economically and_ efficiently. 
But skimming through the easy-to- 
read copy we got the idea that the 
advice given is applicable to many 
others beside stamp wholesalers. 
There is “good stuft” for all who trv 
to get orders by mail from small 
space advertising. 
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On November Ist, the Post Office 
Department did more to develop in- 
ternational understanding and good 
will than the State Department has 
been able to do in the past ten years. 
On that day the new international air 
mail rates went into effect and within 
a few months the rest of the countries 
of the world are expected to reduce 
the rates they charge to bring air 
mail letters to this country. 


A rate of 70 cents per half-ounce 
has been charged for such destinations 
as Egypt, India, and Australia. The 
new rate to India and Australia 
which also applies to central and 
southern Africa, Asia, and other trans- 
Pacific destinations, is only 25 cents 
per half-ounce. The new rate to 
Egypt is only 15 cents per half-ounce, 
which also applies to northern Africa. 
A rate of only 10 cents per half-ounce 
will apply to all of Central and South 
America. Air mail for every country 
of the world to which the service ex- 
ists will then be subject to a rate per 
half-ounce of either 10 cents, 15 
cents, or 25 cents, except Canada and 
Mexico to which the domestic rate of 
5 cents per ounce applies, and Cuba 
which is subject to the rate of 8 cents 
per half-ounce. 


Air mail anywhere in the world for 
25 cents or less per half-ounce, to- 
vether with the new domestic air mail 
rate of 5 cents per ounce, exemplifies 
the Department’s earnest desire to en- 
able the mailing public to enjoy the 
fullest possible benefit of the ever-ex- 
panding network of world-wide air 
routes for the dispatch of their mail. 

Here's an item from the Postal 
Bulletin of October 22nd that may 
clear up some of your questions about 
the Post Office service for correcting 
and zoning mailing lists. 

“Except as provided in subparagraph 
(b), a minimum charge of 25 cents, pay- 


able in advance by cash, money order, 
or postal note, shall be made at all post 
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POST OFFICE 


By: EDWARD N. MAYER, JR. 





othces for the correction of any mailing 
list bearing less than 25 names, and for 
any list of 25 names or more a charge of 
1 cent for each name submitted (also pay- 
able in advance) shall be made, plus the 
postage for the return of such list. When 
return postage is not furnished request 
should be made therefor, and the list 
should not be returned until such postage 
is received. Furthermore, all lists sub- 
mitted, whether for correction of address 
or elimination of duplicates, are to be 
considered mailing lists. No charge will 
be made for mailing lists submitted. only 
for the purpose of having postal delivery 
zone unit numbers inserted, as provided 
by paragraph 11 of article 123, page 33 
of this edition of the Guide. At first-. 
second-, and third-class offices the funds 
received for correcting mailing lists shall 
be accounted for as ‘Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts.’” At fourth-class post offices, post- 
masters shall make no accounting of the 
money but the proceeds should be paid to 
the employee performing the work.” 


* * * 


If you’re interested in the compara- 
tive speed of air mail and regular 
mail, write to the Washington Star. 
Washington, D. C. for a copy of their 
survey. The result of the survey ap- 
peared in the Star, Tuesday, October 
8th, and makes mighty fine reading. 
Basically, the tests proved that air 
mail from the west coast was two 
days faster than ordinary mail, and 
air mail from the south arrived ap- 
proximately 36 hours faster. Air mail 
from the middle west and New Eng- 
land took about 24 hours less time. 
All in all, although the Star doesn’t 
say so, if you're interested in speed of 
delivery you’d better use air mail for 
all your mail that is addressed for 
delivery more than 300 miles away. 
Up to 300 miles the delivery time is 
usually the same . above that air 
mail wins out, and . . . the longer the 
distance the bigger the air mail vic- 
torv! ! ! 


* * * 


Contrary to some public. state- 
ments (by some government officials ) 
the current 5 cent air mail rate is not 
the first time that the Post Office has 
ottered “wings—for a_ nickel.” On 








August 1, 1928 the rate was set at 5 
cents for the first ounce and 10 cents 
for each additional ounce. That rate 
stayed in effect until July 6, 1932 
when it became 8 cents for the first 
ounce and 13 cents for each addi- 
tional ounce. 


If you want to try a commemora- 
tive stamp on your next mailing, the 
Post Office still has a small supply of 
the following stamps. 3c ‘Tennessee 
Statehood, 3c Texas Statehood, 3c 
Army, 3c Navy, 3c Coast Guard, 3c 
Merchant Marine, 3c Iwo Jima, and 
5c Roosevelt Memorial. See your 
local postmaster or write direct to the 
Department in Washington. 

# x 


Here’s another from the P. QO. 
suggestion program. 


“Lester A. White, postmaster, Edwards- 
ville, Kans. Addition of an educational 
program to the public school system to 
instruct students in the pertinent details 
and the advantages in the use and han- 
dling of the money order system. This is a 
good suggestion. However, the program 
should not be confined to a single feature 
of the postal services. There is a great 
field here for spreading the benefit of the 
postal services, and the Department is 
observing results of such a program in 
one area.” 


When the results of the “program 
in one area’ are known, we'll give vou 
a full report. 


Don’t get the idea that the Post 
Office is so involved with air mail 
that they’re overlooking other means 
of transportation that will give post 
ofice patrons good service. 


The Postmaster General has just 
anounced that the first Highway Post 
Office to be operated by a contract 
carrier began service September 9th 
between Union, Miss., and Mobile, 
Alabama. The route is 182.9 miles in 
length and the contract provides for 
one round trip daily except Sunday. 


More highway post offices will be 
established as equipment becomes 
available, according to Gael E. Sulli- 
van, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, who has supervision over the 
transportation of mail. Highway post 
offices transport the mails in localities 
where there is no train service or 
where such service is inadequate to 
meet the needs of the public. Mail is 
picked up and delivered at post of- 
fices and is sorted on the vehicle en- 
route by postal personnel in the 
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Cuts Paper Costs 


(SOMETIMES MORE) 


Please send me portfolio PI-11. 


The New 
STREAMLINED 
VARI-TYPER* 











Beat paper shortages and get better 
looking forms, manuals, house organs, bulletins, sales 
letters! Vari-Typer, the Office Composing Machine gets 
far more wording on a page than a standard office 
typewriter— twice as much or even more! That means 
you need half as much paper for many jobs—or even 
less. You get big savings in stencils, ink, collating 
time, too. 

It’s the type that does it—the changea- 
ble types (hundreds of styles and sizes all fit one 
Vari-Typer machine) and the changeable spaces that 
only Vari-Typer has. 

Vari-Typer can be operated by any competent 
typist. In amatter of seconds she can switch from bold 
to italic to space-saving condensed types ... to 
special technical types to foreign language types 
of many styles. 

Vari-Typer work looks like printing, costs 
far less. It eliminates type-setting bills, reproduces 
beautifully on regular office duplicating machines or 
by offset printing. Coupon brings booklets that show how 
Vari-Typer saves time and money a dozen different ways. 


NOW...a new STREAMLINED VNVoari-Typer 


All the advantages of previous models PLUS—justifier dial 
at center of operator’s vision (measure and fit copy at a 
greater impression 
. vertical ribbon mounting (less 

extra type drawer ... smart 


glance) ... improved stencil light 
range (makes more carbons) .. 
friction, away from dust) 
chrome and grey finish 


"ee eeee ©eseeegeeaegpeaeseeoesugeoenqgcoeoneceoe@e@en 6s 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & Foreign Countries—Marca Registrada Marca Deposée 























same manner as on railway postal 
cars. 





The Postal Service began highway 
post office operations in 1941 when a 
route was established between Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Harrisonburg, Va. 
This proved so successful that addi- 
tional routes were established the 
same vear between Indianapolis and 
South Bend, Indiana, and between 
San Francisco and Pacific Grove, 
California. Due to shortages of equip- 
ment, the Department was unable to 
add new routes until now. 


In awarding the contract, MIr. 
Sullivan stated that heretofore the 
Postal Service operated these routes 
with its own equipment. 


“We feel now,” he said, “that there 
is a definite need in many sections of 
the country for highway post office 
routes and the awarding of this con- 
tract is in line with the policy of 
Postmaster General Hannegan to ex- 
tend and improve mail service when- 
ever and wherever needed. People in 
many communities on this route will 
be benefited and will receive the mail 
service to which they are entitled and 
which we of the Postal Service want 
to give them. This is but the first of 
many routes which we hope to estab- 
lish. We have made preliminary sur- 
veys in approximately 200 = areas 
where it is believed highway post of- 
fice routes could well be established, 
and many inquiries are coming to us 
from prospective contractors.’ 


Additional highway Post Offices 
have been established between Detroit 
and Saginaw, Michigan and between 
Jackson and Benton Harbor, Michi- 
van. 


ANOTHER CAMPAIGNER 


Here’s an interesting paragraph in 
a chatty letter just received from Elias 
Roos of Jack’s Letter Service, Inc., 
Brumder Building, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin : 


Your September issue is replete with 
interesting items and articles. I was 
particularly glad to see your letter to 
Guro in connection with the duplicated 
addressing racket. On several occasions 
I have had the same experience, and have 
written to the sender in about the same 
vein as your letter. Never got an 
acknowledgment from a single one of 
them, so maybe those mailers enjoy being 
“taken.” Anyway, we will continue to do 
our share in breaking up this racket, 
which gives direct mail a black eye. 
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Edited by 
GEORGE KINTER 


A QUICK GLANCE AT THE NEWS 


® THE PAPER NEEDS of the U. S. Govern- 
ment for the last quarter of 1946 is estimated 
at 40,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
21,500,000 pounds for a similar period in 
1939, according to Public Printer, A. E. Gieg- 
engack, who disclosed the following statisti- 
cal data at the recent convention of the 
Printing Industry of America: 

Income tax forms for the taxable year 
1946 and estimated returns for 1947 call for 
printing 665,705,000 forms of various sizes, 
and will require 5,620,550 pounds—or 140 
carloads of paper. 

Records of the Pearl Harbor Investigation 
Committee, printed in 39 volumes require 


500,000 pounds of paper. 

Gi terminal leave applications, 30,475,000 
were printed—used up 446,000 pounds of 
paper. 


Approximately 4,418,000 pounds of paper 
went into the various forms for the Veterans 
Administration in May, June and July. 

The Department of Agriculture year book— 
printed in 247,376 copies, will use 910,000 
pounds of book paper. 

The report by the supreme commander to 
the commander to the combined chiefs of staff 
on the operations in Europe of the A.E.F. 
from June 6, 1944, to May 8, 1945—83,000 
copies were published — required 110,000 
pounds of paper. 
© iF YOUR PRINTING BILLS seem excessively 
high these days you may be interested in 
this excerpt from the report of a survey 
made of 600 midwest print shop employers, 
by Robert N. McMurry & Co., for the Frank- 
lin’ Assn.: 

Since 1914 weekly wages have increased 
185% and hourly rates 272%, while the con- 





How to win those 


NEW MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 
YOU want in LARGE VOLUME 


A sizable boost in your Mail Order Sales for the New Year . 


MORE NEW CUSTOMERS: . 


Larger and more Repeat Orders at INCREASED PROFITS! 


YOUR 1947 GOALS! 


TEST NOW what you can do to GET NEW 
MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS from OUTSIDE 
CUSTOMER LISTS of other Companies! 


MOSELY enables you to pick and test the ‘ 
100,000,000 Customers or Inquirers of Mail Order Firms, Publishers and 
Many of these names cost 50c to $10 each to develop. 


You send empty envelopes or stuffed to each list owner after we obtain 
We make all arrangements. 
1,000 to 5,000 and possible retests, you move into Mass Mailings with 


other Companies. 


O.K.’s from the list owners. 


Volume Production of live, responsive NEW MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 


for YOU! 


Write us in detail today, with sample mailing pieces, for valuable MOSELY 
Counsel and Selective List Recommendations WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


Write Dept. R-10 





Selective 


MAIL ORDER 


LIST 


MOSELY 


List Service 


HEADQUARTERS 


Phone BOSTON COMmonwealth 3380-3381 
38 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MOSELY delivers NEW MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 


‘cream of the crop” of over 


After tests of 


in LARGE VOLUME 
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Reporter’s Note... 


George Kinter, who writes “One 
Advertising Man to Another,” has, 
for the past 12 years, been issuing 
a little publication called ‘“Adver- 
tising Highlights.” Except for 3 or 
4 hundred copies that are mailed 
to advertising people _ scattered 
throughout the U. S. and a few 
foreign countries, who have “dis- 
covered” the little magazine, its 
circulation is confined to the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Last month, we inveigled George 
into allowing us to print his “Quick 
Glances at the News” for a few 
months, and if our readers like 
them and enough tell us so, we will 
try to kid George into letting us 
publish them right along. This is 
the second edition. 

His regular column follows his 
“Quick Glances.” 











tract work week has been progressively 
reduced from 48 to 36% hours. 

(Ed. Note: We were sticking type in Pitts- 
burgh in 1914 when the compositor’s scale 
was $16.00 for a 48-hour week.) 
® DISCOURAGED by continued friction be- 
tween printers and Local 16, International 
Typographical Union, work slowdowns and 
stoppages and skyrocketing production costs, 
six Chicago business publications have 
moved the printing of their magazines else- 
where. Eighteen others have done so on a 
temporary basis. Local 16 recently lifted its 
imposed ban on overtime work and reduced 
its original hourly wage demand from $3.02 
to $2.36. 
® BAD TASTE found in Direct Mail advertis- 
ing is jeopardising the future of that half- 
billion-dollar a year industry, was the opin- 
ion expressed by W. D. Molitor, director of 
sales, Edward Stern & Co., Inc., at the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Assn. convention. 
He pointed out that radio and publications 
exert a firm pressure that amounts to cen- 
sorship to ensure quality which will be ac- 
ceptable to the general public, and that 
direct advertising must assume greater re- 
sponsibility than it has in the past. ‘While 
it is impossible for the typographer to refuse 
to set the material requested by the adver- 
tiser or the printer,” he said, “it is possible 
for him to make suggestions to improve the 
appearance of the advertising and in all 
probability make it more profitable for the 
advertiser.” 
® THE “HUCKSTERS” forming the First Adver- 
tising Agency Group think that Frederic 
Wakeman’s book is unflattering to their “‘pro- 
fession” and at the Group’s annual confer- 
ence in Los Angeles, they planned a contest 
which they think will prove Fred all wrong. 

“Whereas” they whereased, “the vast ma- 
jority of the more than 1,000 nationally 
recognized advertising agencies in the U. S. 
are operated by conscientious and upright 
citizens who are faithful both to their clients 
and to their wives, and whereas a recently 
published novel paints a pusillanimous pic- 
ture of agency men and clients that is defi- 
nitely not ‘on the beam,’ we, the First Adver- 
tising Agency Group convention delegates, 
assembled in Los Angeles for our annual 
meeting, hereby announce a prize of $500 
for the best 50-word statement starting with, 
‘Some of my best friends are advertising 
men because _—_ 
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Pittsburgh’s Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, Inc., 
will receive the entries. 


® DEAR OLD DAD will be commercialized 
more next year than ever before. The Fa- 
ther’s Day Council made up of manufac- 
turers and retailers will spend $100,000 to 
sell others on cashing in on the _ public’s 
sentiment for Dear Old Dad. According to 
the council’s treasurer, $80,000 worth of 
coaxing last year resulted in $4,000,000 
worth of advertising to be used with “Fa- 
ther’ as the copy theme. 


© THE NEW YORK TIMES just didn’t believe 
that “The whole town’s talking about ‘Scan- 
dals in Paris,’ “’ and turned down the film 
company’s ad carrying that line. Other New 
York dailies didn’t mind the exaggeration 
and carried the ad as written. 


® THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL has been of- 
ficially requested by the Government to 
‘draft a vigorous campaign to assist in 
checking the accelerating wage-price spiral.” 
A broad program which would secure the 
understanding and cooperation of all seg- 
ments of our national life. . . . A program 
to help prevent a rise in prices which would 
cause unrest, and by reducing purchasing 
power, destroy our current prosperity,” is 


asked for. 


®@ iT WILL COST 42% MORE to execute an 
advertising program in 1947 than it did in 
1940, figures the G. M. Basford agency. And 
further figures the agency, ‘competition for 
attention has grown so sharply since 1940 
that to maintain the same relative place 
among today’s advertisers (in business pa- 
pers, specifically) will cost at least $2.84 for 
each $1 of 1940 expenditures.” 

© JUSTIFYING A JUMP from 4c to 5c the 
Nassau Daily Review-Star points out that 
newsprint is up 63% since 1942, engraving 
metals have increased 17% in the last six 
months, mats have been upped 20% and 
press equipment 25%. A feature syndicate 
to which it subscribes has raised its rate 20%, 
the Associated Press 25% and dues in the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
has been increased 40%. 

© WIVES WOULD RATHER have their hubbies 
work at home at night than in the office and 
a management poll by Fortune, reported in 
the October issue, reveals the fact that the 
typical business executive does his night 
work in his home. The poll also reveals that 
82.5% of the executives are in the office by 
9 a.m.; over 90% are out by 6 p.m.; the 
average time for lunch is an hour; 61.9% 
work Saturdays in winter, 45.3% in summer. 
The majority of executives take no regular 
exercise during the week, but of the 41% 
who do, 40% take exercise “several times 
a week,” not daily. The majority of execu- 
tives spend an hour a day on the telephone, 
several hours in conference of various kinds. 
Their secretaries, in a majority of cases keep 
track of appointments, answer routine let- 
ters, do not write checks for personal bills, 
pick up minor purchases, control appointment 
schedules or decide who will talk to the 
executive on the telephone. 


© A BIT WORRIED is the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce over a warning that the Internal 
Revenue will not consider projected advertis- 
ing for ‘““American Opportunity” a legitimate 
tax deduction. The warning came from Ben- 
jamin C. Marsh, executive secretary of ‘’The 
People’s Lobby,” a group that has been 
needling Internal Revenue on large sums of 
money which big corporations spend for 
propaganda. 
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® COMIC MAGAZINES are to be used for 
Smith Brothers cough drops. Whether “Trade” 
and “Mark” will be the characters to pro- 
vide the fun, we don’t know, but “Copy 
Cub” on Advertising Age, is worried over 
how the “Brothers” will figure out how to 
be funny talking about a cough. 


® NEW “PROVED” CLAIMS can be expected 
when Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. gets going 
its advertising on its two new products— 
Ajax Cleaner for household use and Cleo, a 
false teeth cleanser. 


® TO COUNTERACT what it considers unfair 
criticism of used car dealers, the recently 
organized National Used Car Dealers Asso- 
ciation has started plans for a nationwide 
campaign in which advertising is expected to 
play an important part. 


® WOOF, WOOF, woofed our pet mongrel 
when he overheard us read the following 
from Advertising Age: 

Pet-Metic Products will market a cosmetic 
set for dogs this fall, with R. H. Macy & 
Company slated to start promotion in Octo- 
ber. If your spaniel or dachshund is a little 
weatherbeaten, this is the time and method 
to touch him up. 

Or as one of our poets said: 

“Old Mother Hubbard, went to the cupboard 

To get her poor dog some lotion 
But when she got there, the cupboard was 

bare 

And the dog was out of the notion.” 
® PASSENGER COACHES will be turned into 
art galleries by the New York Central Sys- 
tem. It will hang 406 reproductions of old 
masters, valued in the originals at $7,500,000 


in 213 new streamlined deluxe coaches. The 
railroad could probably make a nice profit 
on the idea if it made advertising space 
available on the reproductions. 

® “ATHLETIC AROMA” is a new ailment 
thought up to be cured by a new lotion 
cooked up by the Barbasol Company. The 
dictionary informs us that “Aroma” is a 
“sweet” smell but it could be that a typo- 
graphical error in the B Co’s word book 
made it “Sweat” smell. 

@ “SELF SERVICE SELLING is the answer to 
an advertising man’s prayer,” said Joseph 
B. Hall, president of the Kroger Company in 
speaking to the Advertising Club of Cincin- 
nati. “When Mrs. Smith—that is the name 
we give the Kroger customer—walks along 
our aisles she sees Maxwell House Coffee, 
Chase & Sanborn coffee, Beechnut coffee and 
other coffees—including, of course, Kroger 
coffee. If—to her—Maxwell House advertis- 
ing has been the best coffee advertising, 
she will pick out Maxwell House coffee. And 
if the product lives up to its advertising, 
she will continue to purchase it—at least, 
until some even more effective advertising 
comes along. And so with advertising of 
other brands. 

“We operate a merchandising democracy. 
The customer does the voting—and she votes 
every day. When you advertising men have 
done your job well, she will select your 
product and you will continue to be elected 
as advertising counsel. But for the decision 
of the voters, Kroger is not responsible. We 
do not stuff any ballot boxes. Our cash 
registers are guaranteed to make an honest 
count.”—From a Tide Report. 





G00D FORMS ARE GOOD’ 
BUSINESS | 


Business forms have an important 
function in every smooth-running 
organization. They bear the burden 
of every-day routine... must remain 
clear and legible through years of 
continued use. Be sure your forms 
meet these rigid requirements. See your printer. He knows all there 
is to know about paper. As an expert, he can tell you the right paper 
for your purpose. We’re sure he will steer you to Rising Bond— 


of 25% rag 
f/4 weights 


{Sins 
ol 






7 Excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


When you want to KNOW...goto an expert! 


hising Papers 


Ask your printer... he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 








oy envelopes in 6 sizes 


yf White and 5 colors 
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® ‘ROUND AND ‘ROUND they'll go and 
where they'll stop we do not know. We 
refer to the new hair brush with nylon bris- 
tles set in ball-bearing sockets so that they 
revolve as the brush is used. The brushes 
sell for $8.50 and in case you are interested, 
they are manufactured by Raytheon Manv- 
facturing Company, Chicago. 
® AGENCY PEOPLE are not the only ones 
deserving the title “Hucksters’—radio ‘‘ta)- 
ent’ should be given a break. More and 
more of it is blurbing the sponsors’ blurbs. 
® THE FTC ISN’T CONVINCED that Welch’s 
Grape Juice in itself has any weight reduc- 
ing properties or that the laxative effect is 
obtained without laxative drugs, so_ its 
makers and their advertising agencies signed 
a stipulation to stop making such claims. 
© “WHO’S WHO” in connection with the 
book publishing business of The Paebar Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, isn’t considered good 
checkers by the FTC, and it issued an order 
to cease and desist from continuing the use 
of the term. The Commission found tht 
the use of the title “Who’s Who in Poetry 
in America,” and the trade name, Who's 
Who Publishing Company, one of several 
trade names used by the respondent, is de- 
ceptive in that it falsely represents to the 
purchasing public that the book is the prod- 
uct of or otherwise associated with the A. N. 
Marquis Company, Chicago, publishers of the 
long-established and well-known ‘Who’s 
Who in America.” 
® A BRILLIANT IDEA (to increase newspaper 
advertising) was advanced by the Hartford 
Courant: Using newspaper space for house 
organs. It would kill three birds with one 
stone: (1) sell the idea of free enterprise 
to the public, (2) to improve relations be- 
tween labor and management and (3) give 
the newspapers business. The third bird was 
our idea. 
® A CUTE TRICK used by the car dealers 
forced to sell at ceiling prices is to load up 
a new car with accessories. Printers’ Ink 
reports that one new car purchaser recently 
complained that his dealer delivered a car 
to him with $400 worth of extra gadgets 
that he was forced to take. Adds P.I.: ““While 
officially frowning on such practices, the rhan- 
ufacturers have in many instances looked the 
other way.” 
® A QUICK END to sellers’ market in the 
appliance field is predicted by H. M. Kelley, 
appliance sales manager of the Frigidaire 
division of General Motors Corporation. Esti- 
mating that there are between 50,000 and 
60,000 major appliance dealers in the coun- 
try, he said that this total indicates a market 
of only 435 wired homes for each dealer 
as against 1,000 formerly believed necessary 
to support a dealer. As dealers go out of 
business, he predicted, price cutting and chis- 
eling will develop. 
® THE FEMALE FLESH DISPLAY on the 
beaches in France has aghast a women’s 
association in that country and promoted 
a morality drive which includes pamphlets 
lashing feminine nudity, describing girls 
dressed in current beach fashion as looking 
like “frivolous mannequins or women who 
lead low lives.” A bit of commercialism 
creeps into the pamphlets in the form of 
recommendations of certain stores that carry 
beachwear containing more cloth. 
ad ATTENTION! SINNERS 

Hot Stuff Coffins 

Asbestos! Asbestos! 
My factory at Shelbyville is turning 
out a line of Asbestos Coffins that 
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are rapidly going out of sight. No 
one need fear the hereafter, as | 
guarantee to see a corpse through 
without singeing a hair. 

W. PARKER LYON, 

Philanthropist 

and Furniture King. 


This undertaker’s ad, says Printers’ Ink, 
appeared in the Fresno, California Expositor, 
long before the days of the Better Business 
Bureaus, the Federal Trade Commission, 
Billy Sunday and Father Devine. 
® THE LEFT-OVER of $900,000 from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturer’s $1,800,- 
000 advertising budget is being held in a 
“contingent fund” because of the NAM’s 
“conviction that industry will be facing many 
critical issues and NAM should be prepared 
to present its views to the public.” 
© SMALL MANUFACTURERS of non-national 
brands are being warned in large space by 
Deutsch & Shea, New York advertising 
agency, to advertise now in anticipation of 
renewed competition from the big manufac- 
turers with the leading advertised: big-name 
brands. The advertising points out that now 
“people are buying your product, but they 
are not buying your brands.” 
® PUZZLED is the “Ad-Libber” in Advertising 
Age due to the illustrations used by founda- 
tion makers. He asks: ‘Did you ever see a 
photo of a gal wearing a girdle who looked 
as if she needed one.” Our answer is, 
“Nope.” 
© “WHAT COOKS” will have to be changed 
to “What cooked,” since the development of 
the Raytheon Radarange that grills a ham- 
burger sandwich in 35 seconds, bakes a cake 
in 29 seconds and prepares a complete meal 
in less than a minute. It is now under pro- 
duction by Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waltham, Mass. 
© “JETFLOW” is the name of another ball- 
point pen. It will get one million dollars 
worth of advertising during the next 12 
months. 
® UNDER-WATER USERS of ball point pens 
can now obtain Adam hats guaranteed to 
hold their shape under water and submer- 
sible flashlights by the Fulton Manufacturing 
Company, Wauseon, Ohio. The next acces- 
sory to the pen will probably be cigarettes 
that can be smoked under water. A little 
further development of the already available 
matches that are not harmed by immersion 
in water can be used to light the cigarettes. 
© WANT A SLOGAN? Well, just call Slogans, 
Inc., Philadelphia, a new outfit that also sup- 
plies trademarks, trade names, jingles and 
other embellishments for advertising. 
© JINGLES & SPOTS is the name of an out- 
fit that packages just that for advertisers to 
annoy radio listeners with. 
® YOU'D BETTER BE CAREFUL what you say 
over the phone. The fellow on the other end 
may have a bad memory but he may also 
have a telephone-recording device that cuts 
an accurate transcription of phone conversa- 
tions. It seems the use of this telephone 
recorder developed by the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, has been under fire for some time 
by the Telephone Company on the grounds 
that it reduces the privacy of telephone con- 
versations but Dictaphone officials say that 
they expect an arrangement agreeable to 
telephone company will soon be made. 
© EMPLOYERS who have Monday Troubles 
due to absenteeism can take a tip from an 
Eastern candy factory which eliminated such 
troubles by holding Monday noon auctions 
of such hard to get items as nylons and 
electrical appliances. The stunt, according to 








Printers’ Ink, brought Monday absenteeism 
down to almost zero. 


® PARKING HEADACHES for Denver shop- 
pers have been cured by a “shopper’s shut- 
tle’ set up by 12 department stores. From 
a parking lot outside the congested district, 
holding 300 automobiles, three station wa- 
gons leave every eight minutes carrying cus- 
tomers to the downtown stores. 

The stores emphasize that customers may 
ask to be let out at any store they wish, 
regardless of the store’s participation or non- 
participation in the shuttle service. They may 
catch the return station wagon for the return 
trip at any of the stores which participate. 
® AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE has served 
notice that it intends to keep on fighting 
for its rightful place in the food field. Don 
Smith, advertising manager of Wilson & Com- 
pany, chairman of the AMI warned member 
companies that “competitors who seek a 
bigger share of the housewife’s food dollar 
are increasing their advertising budgets and 
are ‘in there slugging.’ “’ The AMI’s adver- 
tising budget for 1946 was $2,250,000 and 
it plans to continue its campaigning scale, 
via radio, magazine, newspapers and trade 
and professional publications. The adver- 
tising will at least provide mental food. 

e EXCUSE IT, PLEASE! 
Editor, Advertising Highlights: 

In the editorial on Page 3, of your Sep- 
tember issue of Advertising Highlights, note 
a slight error. 

Being a native Milwaukeean, | would like 
to correct the impression you have made 
that Pabst Beer made Milwaukee famous. 
While Pabst without question shared in that 
honor, it was Schlitz who used the slogan 
“The Beer that. made Milwaukee famous.” 

Very truly yours, 

Earl W. Sood 

Assistant Manager 

Paint Advertising Department 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


e INTERESTED IN 
“RIGHT TO GET RICH” 
Editor, Advertising Highlights: 

In your Advertising Highlights of Septem- 
ber, | was very much interested in the para- 
graph entitled “Protect Your Right to Get 
Rich.” | would like to write to these men 
and get more information about their cam- 
paign. Won’‘t you please give me the neces- 
sary information? 

C. Hugh Blair, Manager 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The two men who started the campaign 
are Harry H. Scott, Scott-Telander Advertising 
Agency, Milwaukee, Wis., and Fred Nichol- 
son, of Kubin-Nicholson Corp., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
* 
WELCOME BACK 


Gentlemen: 

Some years ago, we used to be a sub- 
scriber to your magazine, and wish to 
subscribe again for it. 

I just had the pleasure recently, of 
reading Mr. Hoke’s book “Dogs That 
Climb Trees”, and enjoyed it immensely. 

We are contemplating going into 
Direct Mail work to a greater extent than 
we have in the past, and would like to 
take the Reporter, as it is the best maga- 
zine of its kind in America. 

W. D. Hurley, Hurley Printing Co. Ltd. 

179 Dalhousie St., Brantford, Canada 
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Sammy, the stamp:snitcher, 2 


hates to buy, likes to borrow his stamps. “S". "7 ey 
A Postage Meter is bad news for Sammy, good news for 
girls who handle office mail—and bosses who pay the 
postage bills! Because a Postage Meter does away with 
adhesive stamps... prints postage as needed, directly on the 
envelope .. . seals the flap at the same time . . . far faster 
than you can stick on stamps by hand! ... Prints dated 
postmark, which helps your metered mail move 

faster in the postoffice; prints your advertisement on 

the envelope too, if you like . . . Postage always protected, 
automatically counted ...So convenient, time saving, 
useful, even a small office can afford a Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter! Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write for an illustrated booklet. 
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= PITNEY-BOWES P Ostage Meter” 


PB) Pirney-Bowes, INc., 2007 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
vee Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Reaeeall - . . _— . . . . 

~ Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 






































TELLING A COMPANY’S 
STORY 


Congratulations to two long-time 
Reporter readers for recent produc- 
tion of business story telling booklets. 
Ralph Snow, Advertising Manager 
of Davenport Hosiery Mills, Ine., 
Chattanooga 1, “Tennessee, sent us 
his 8144” x 11’, 48 pages and cover 
brochure entitled ‘The Story of 
Humming Bird Hosiery,” published 
primarily for emplovees . . . it is also 
being sent to stockholders and cus- 
tomers. About 95° photographic il- 
lustrations and 5% copy. “Tells a 
wonderful story of the manufacture 
of hosiery, with a background of pic- 
tured personalities, factory buildings 
and employee activities. , 


The other masterpiece of the 
month was sent to us by Alan L. Litt- 
man, Vice President of The Wolf 
Envelope Company, 1749 East 22nd 
Street, Cleveland 1, Ohio. It’s a 12” 
x 9”, 28 page spiral bound brochure 
entitled “The Lengthened Shadow.” 
Gives a pictorial, short worded story 
of the planning, manufacture and 
merchandising of envelopes. Both are 
good items for any advertising man’s 
idea file. 






REPORTER STORIES 
GET AROUND 





‘The Department of Commerce re- 
cently asked, and received, permission 
to reprint in “Small Business Aids” 
the story which appeared in the 
August REPORTER $ entitled “A 
Report of a Survey on AMlail Order 
Lists’, prepared by Lewis Kleid. 


Advertisers Digest recently = ran 
the report on Baring-Gould’s speech 
on Time’s circulation methods . 
also a digest of the Louis Victor Ey- 
tinge chapter in “Dogs That Climb 
Trees’ (which had previously ap- 


peared in THE REPORTER.) 


House magazines and commercial 
publications are constantly reprint- 
ing or digesting items from “THE 
REPORTER ... which is all right 
by us. Sometime we would like some- 
one to run a survey determining the 
extent of readership of material ap- 
pearing in THE REPORTER. 

Perhaps we'll have to wait until 


Henry Jr. joins the staff on a_per- 
manent basis. 
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A REPORTER MONTHLY FEATURE 


ONE ADVERTISING MAN 
TO ANOTHER 


A Critical Analysis of Advertising 
as Seen by George Kinter 


Dear Henry: 


I don’t know how many times the 
Brooklyn Bridge has been sold, but heart- 
less as it may seem, I do not feel any 
pangs of sympathy for those who bought 
it. Nor do I feel very sorry for those who 
allow a stranger to wrap up their life 
savings in a ‘magic’ paper or cloth on the 
promise that the money will be doubled 
when unwrapped. In fact I am not greatly 
concerned over the losses of any one with 
a yen for getting rich quick. 


However, the people I do feel sorry for 
are those who are gypped by racketeers 
who operate in the open, even to the 
extent of using legitimate sales channels. 


The authorities have little difficulty in 
bringing to justice the slimy back-alley 
operators who prey on the ignorant. The 
methods of these crooks parallel so close- 


ly those of the pickpockets, sneak thieves 
and stickup gentry that they are easily 
spotted and can be thrown into the 
“clink” without any long drawn-out trials. 


But it is not so easy to catch up with 
the racketeers who use accepted business 
practices. This tribe conducts its business 
with such disarming finesse that their 
rackets are not suspicioned by the author- 
ities. In fact some of them build public 
confidence that even exposure fails to 
shake. 


Among my pet hates is one for the 
patent medicine racketeers, among whom 
are some of the biggest business con- 
cerns in the country. They spend millions 
of dollars annually for radio and slick 
magazine advertising, touting remedies 
for all bodily ailments from soft corns 
between the toes to dry and itchy scalps. 
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However, while many of the “remedies” 
offered by these big-time racketeers are 
of little or no value, most of them have 
no harmful effects, and with the excep- 
tion of occasional Federal Trade Com- 
mission “cease and desist” orders on 
certain claims, their concoctors can con- 
tinue their rackets. 


But the lower order of patent medicine 
racketeers who, through small newspaper 
space and direct mail advertising, offer 
treatments, remedies and cures that en- 
danger human life, earn my greatest hate. 
This type of racketeer is harder to catch 
up with than the sellers of the Brooklyn 
Bridge and others with get-rich-quick 
schemes, for they build up in a certain 
segment of the public a confidence that 
even deaths do not shake. 


Behind these racketeers are _ propa- 
ganda organizations that hold up as 
martyrs those who are caught and pun- 
ished. They are pictured as small, honest 
but independent business or professional 
people who are being pilloried by the 
tools of big-business interests and medi- 
cal associations. Even intelligent people 
have been known to swallow this propa- 
ganda. 


From a friend—a reputable and sue- 
cessful manufacturer in Pittsburgh came 
a newspaper clipping concerning charges 
made by the Better Business Bureau 
against a “Doctor” Kaadt, who in addi- 
tion to heading a questionable Diabetic 
institute in South Whitley, Ind.. was sell- 
ing a mixture of vinegar and saltpetre, at 
$30 a gallon, as a remedy for diabetes. 
The news item reported that 17 known 
persons in the Pittsburgh district had 
taken treatment at the Kaadt institute— 
12 lapsed into diabetic coma and 5 died 
after their return home. 


Reliable medical opinion, according to 
a survey of the National Better Business 
Bureau, is that Kaadt’s treatment, if ap- 
plied to severe cases, would endanger 
life and that mild cases would progress 
to a serious state. The item also reported 
that “Doctor” Kaadt had been arrested 
back in 1939 on a Federal indictment 
charging fraudulent use of the mails. 


My friend, although an honest, intelli- 
gent and successful business man is a 
regular reader of the Lance, a_ publica- 
tion that champions the cause of racket- 
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eers and spreads hate for the Better 
Business Bureaus. That he is influenced 
in his thinking by this publication is re- 
flected in his letter that accompanied the 
clipping. He writes: 

“I do not know this Dr. Kaadt, but it is 
very evident that the Medical Association 
does not like him and will use every means 
possible to persecute him. 

‘“‘Please note the survey made by the BBB 
regarding ‘reliable medical opinion.” What 


kind of a survey would that have been com- 
ing entirely from one side.”’ 


He goes on to ask why the Medical As- 
sociation doesn’t admit that insulin never 
cured diabetes and that their patients are 
dying by the thousands. “Which is 
worse.” he asks, “to take either by mouth 
or otherwise, vinegar and saltpetre or 
animal urine and dung?” 


I'd be willing to wager that last quote 
was lifted bodily from the Lance. 


I have never seen any reports of a sur- 
vey covering the insulin treatment for 
diabetes, but I don’t think that reliable 
physicians would continue to prescribe it 
if there was anything better and I don’t 
believe there is any other side to be sur- 
veyed for reliable medical opinion. Cer- 
tainly the BBB would not survey “doe- 
tors” who had been charged with fraudu- 
lent use of the mails or who sell vinegar 
and saltpetre at $30.00 a gallon or “doc- 
tors” championed by a publication that 
spreads hate for any effort put forth to 
protect the public against racketeers, 
schemers and gyp artists. 


I wouldn't want anyone to think that 
I am hook, line and sinker for the Better 
Business Bureaus and for everything they 
do. They can make mistakes just as can 
any individual or organization. but I am 
convinced that if it wasn’t for their ef- 
forts, rackets would flourish to a much 
greater extent than they do now. I am 
privileged to read the bulletins of a num- 
ber of the bureaus and I find that a large 
percentage of the rackets they uncover 
are carried on by “professionals” or those 
with unsavory records. but Kate Whalen 
with her hate sheet. the Lance. is in- 
stilling suspicion in many of the very 
people the BBB is making an effort to 
protect. 


There are doubtless many honest and 
conscientious business men on_ this 
Whalen woman’s mailing list who get 
only one side of the story about the: 
efforts of the BBB and this very thought 
has prompted me many times to point a 
finger at the BBB’s greatest weakness— 
its failure to give wider publicity to its 
activities, 


Everyone in business, regardless of 
how small that business might be, should 
be kept informed on the BBB’s activities 

not only local, but national. I know 
that is a big order but I believe it would 
bring the BBB the cooperation that 
would make its efforts more effective and 
at the same time discredit the propa- 
ganda carried in such sheets as_ the 
Lance. 


This hasn’t anything to do with ad- 
vertising--. It has to do with strikes. At 
the time this is being two-fingered. Pitts- 
burgh is rounding out the fourth week 
of the power strike that has closed many 
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mills and factories, darkened stores and 
office buildings, curtailed the supply of 
heat and stopped street car service for 
two weeks. 


However, you have probably read 
about it in your local papers. In fact, I 
understand that this strike has been 
given quite a bit of publicity and Pitts- 
burgh a bad name. Pittsburghers have 
been told by their own newspapers and 
radio news men that this isn’t a strike 
against the Duquesne Light Company - 
it’s a strike against the people and ap- 
parently a good percentage of the citi- 
zens who are walking or hitch-hiking to 
work and have to stand in line for a ride 
on an elevator that will take them to 
their dark cold offices, agree with the 
newspapers and news men. I have noticed 
that when two oc more people get to- 
gether the conversation eventually turns 
to the power strike and suggestions on 
what should be done to one George Muel- 
ler. leader of the strike, fly thick and 
fast. I will have to confess that I have 
advanced a few myself—-one having to do 
with the use of a bag of feathers, a bucket 
of tar and a three-cornered rail. 


But like many other people I some- 
times find it difficult to talk and think at 
the same time, and right now while I’m 
not using my vocal chord I’m thinking 
that my suggestions were made merely 
to make conversation. 


All I know about George Mueller is 
what I learn from the newspapers. news 
broadcasters and commentators. I don’t 
even know anyone who knows him per- 
sonally. All I know is that a lot of' people, 
including myself, have been inconve- 
nienced by the power strike and the 
newspapers. news-casters and other 
moulders of public opinion would have 
us believe that it is all George Mueller’s 
fau't-——just as these molders of public 
opinion wou!'d have us believe that the 
suffering caused by the meat strike was 
due entirely to OPA and its supporters. 


In the case of the meat strike, as well 
as strikes in other industries. most news- 
napers. business publications, letters 
fre m economic experts and propaganda 
of the NAM have made it perfectly clear 
that these strikes were not against the 
neople but against the OPA—an “un- 
American branch of the government set 
up to kill ‘free enterprise’.” The dear 
neople were lead to believe that there 
just wasn’t any meat in packing houses 
or on the hoof and it was all the fault of 


that evil OPA. 


But the strikers in the meat industry 
assured the dear meat starved neonple that 
it was fighting for them and that even 
thonch no cattle grazed the plains and 
neeking houses were as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s eunboard. the winning of their 
cause would immediately make meat 
plentiful. And it did. 


As I see it. the meat industry’s strike 
was more against the peonle than is 
Ceorge Mueller’s union strike. While 
Ceorge’s strike caused inconvenience and 
monetarv loss to the peonle of Pitts- 
burch. if and when it is won, Pittsburgh 
will get back to normal and anicklwv re- 
euperate its losses but the strike of the 


meat industry not only caused hardship 
and suffering all over the nation but the 
winning of the strike will continue the 
hardships for millions of people, who 
during the strike, were unable to pay 
black market prices. 


And what has the meat industry to gain 
if it all works out along the line of 
reasoning it advanced while on. strike. 
Its theory was that prices might go up 
for a time but that supply and demand 
would shortly bring them back to normal. 
“Normal” would be former ceiling prices 
or lower and what throws a monkey 
wrench into my thinking is trying to 
figure how intelligent business men can 
get more satisfaction out of profit de- 
rived from uncentrolled prices than they 
would from identical profit derived from 
controlled prices. 


It would seem that the spokesman for 
the meat industry and other striking in- 
dustries also find it a bit difficult to think 
and talk at the same time. 


Having a bit of the Scot in me it is 
only natural that I should feel a slight 
twinge at the thought of the $2.50 I spent 
for the book, but the greatest disturbance 
to my sense of thriftiness comes from 
the thought of the time wasted in reading 
it. I’m talking about “Please Send Me 
Absolutely FREE”—a title that had no 
more tie-in with the story than sugar has 
with oysters on the half shell. 


The title and a few scattered comments 
on the book led me to believe that it was 
an exposé of methods used in advertis- 
ing that are fleecing the public and 
bringing disrepute on the advertising 
business as a whole, but I found it to be 
merely another sex story, chunked and 
daubed with profanity, far exceeding that 


“The Hucksiers”. 


The writer, one Arkady Leokum. who 
came to this country from Russia at the 
age of six seems to have been better 
educated in bed-room technique than 
in the use of profanity or in advertising. 
the business he finally entered. While his 
profanity was A-l of the lowest order, he 
just didn’t seem to know how to use it 
ior effectiveness-—-most of it was just 
scattered around promiscuously. Maybe 
that is the way the Russians use it. I 
wouldn’t know. 


But if this Russian boy doesn’t know 
how to handle his profanity he does 
know how to handle women of little 
resistance, 


He can give the author of “The Huck- 
ster” an hour’s start and beat him to the 
finish in describing bed-room love mak- 
ing. He leaves little for the imagination 
and for those whose minds run in the 
gutter we recommend the book—and 
we'll sell our copy for 25c, plus postage. 


Pats on the back are always welcome. 
but sometimes a kick in the pants brings 
greater satisfaction. 


The kicks in my pants that you have 
sent along since your last issue, make me 
want to meet the kickers, shake hands 
with them and sit down for a discussion 
of much we have in common. 


THE REPORTER 














It seems that the kickers of my pants 
gave my comment anent the Chicago 
Tribune a too hasty reading and gathered 
from it that I preferred the kind of 
patriotism of that sheet to the patriotism 
of New York’s PM and Herald Tribune. 
Had these kickers of my pants given my 
comment more careful reading they 
would have recognized the sarcasm. But, 
while this might have moved some of 
them to give me mental pats on the back, 
1! consider the kicks in the pants real 
compliments in reverse.—They fill me 
with the satisfaction of knowing what an 
ass I have escaped being. 


It would be quite impossible for any- 
ene to think less of the policy of the 
Chicago Tribune and its Tory publisher 
than I do, but as your good magazine 
could not carry my views in the raw, I 
dressed them in a cloak of sarcasm that 
| figured would make others do the 
~wearing. 


I note that the item about the Mil- 
waukee boys who are waging a cam- 
paign to “Protect Your Right to Get 
Rich,” is bringing a little fire. This item 
was passed along as “news” and without 
comment. My comment on this piece of 
news is: I have “all praise and no scorn 
for the man who gets ahead” through 
decent and honest efforts that contribute 
to welfare of the general public, but I 
would transpose the words “praise” and 
“scorn” for the man who gets ahead via 
the methods and policies of a fairly large 
percentage of those who have “got there.” 


Personally, I don’t think that the 
“right to get rich” by the first method 
needs any protection and I can see no 
need of a campaign to promote it. 


Yours. 


George 


MAIL ADVERTISING 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


This reporter was sorry to miss the 
big MASA shindig in St. Louis, but 
the schedule couldn’t be worked out. 
Here is a brief resumé of what hap- 
pened. 


At the 25th Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the Mail Advertising Service 
Association International, held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oc- 
tober 13, 14 and 15, the following 
officers were elected: President, Mer- 
rill C. Burgess, Burgess-Beckwith, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Vice-President, 
Miles Kimball, Miles Kimball Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Western Vice-Presi- 
dent, Howard M. Rosine, Los 
Angeles Addressing & Mailing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Canadian Vice- 
President, Roy A. Virtue, Might Di- 
rectories, Ltd., ‘Toronto, Ont., and 
‘Treasurer, Elias Roos, Jack’s Letter 
Service, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jeannette Robinson of Detroit, con- 
tinues as Executive Secretary. New 
directors chosen at this meeting for a 
three-year term were John McD. 
Kane, Advertisers Mailing Service, 
Inc., New York City, and S. Mayer 
Feldenheimer, C. E. Howe & Co., 
Philadelphia. Miss Helen Melloh, 
Ad-Sell Letter Co., St. Louis, was 


reelected as director. 


Despite the competition of two 
World Series games, there was a good 
attendance at all sessions of the three- 
day meeting. ‘Total registration at 
the Convention was close to 250. 


The following awards were pre- 
sented at the banquet held “Tuesday 
night, October 15: Mimeoscope Ex- 
change Plaque to Paramount Business 
Service, Allentown, Pa.; honorable 
mention to Wilkes-Barre Multigraph- 
ing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ‘The 
Shallcross Cup, for outstanding mime- 
ograph work, was presented to Para- 
mount Business Service, with honor- 
able mention to Gilkinson Mail Ad- 
vertising Service, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Vari-Typer Plaque, for offset 
work was awarded to Ed Britton’s 





“LESS TESTING — BETTER RESULTS” 


® Fifteen years of experience in 


recommending lists, scheduling 


tests and 


observing results for all the large mailers in the country enable us to guide 
you to the lists which are apt to work out best for you. 


® Tests are necessary, but it is our aim to keep the overhead expenses involved 


in testing to a minimum. 
appropriate. 


® To help us help you, we need samples of your mailing piece. 


We therefore recommend only tests which seem 


Send these along 


and we shall be glad to give you our recommendations. 


ARTHUR MARTIN KARL 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 19 
Bryant 9 - 1824 


NAMES UNLIMITED 


INCORPORATED 


GEORGE R. BRYANT 
75 East Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
State 3686 
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special vre- 
free, ‘The 


Subscriber: As a 
offer, 
Perils of Race Suicide.’ ” 


‘Dear 
newal ineentive, we 


Are you reaching the 
right people, FOR YOU? 


For your next mail promotion, consider 
trying a carefully chosen list of the 
RIGHT people for you not just 
names, but folks Known to be buyers 
of products or services similar to yours. 
We can locate such a list for you... 
among over 2,000 privately owned lists 
registered with us and being added to 
all the time. They're available on a low- 
rate rental basis. Tell us what you're 
selling and we'll make suggestions 
without obligation. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND) 
80 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 














Dee 2 ‘nar 


CUSTOM-MADE... 


Whether you sell soap, sables, 
steel, sequins, or some special service, 
Ahrend Advertising is “hand-tailored 
to your requirements. 

Your sales program—a single piece 
or a year's campaign—is planned 
and produced by expert craftsmen to 
achieve the desired results. 

Ask to see samples (no obligation, 
of course), of the successful Ahrend 
technique of "custom-made sales pro- 
motion. Call MUrray Hill 4-3411 or 
write TODAY. 





D. H. AHREND CO. 


CREATIVE DIRECT ADVERTISING 
333 E. 44th ST., N. Y. 17, MU. 4-341! 
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DON'T BE 
CONFUSED 


Because of recent sensational newspa- 
per stories using the name “James 
True” we reprint here item from Sep- 
tember, 1942 issue of THe REPORTER. 


IT ISN’T TRUE about True. Walter Winchell 
reported that the notorious James True or- 
ganization had opened up a new office in 
mid-town New York. This reporter investi- 
gated but found that Winchell was talking 
about the wrong True. Our old frie-d James 
E. True, a reputable list broker of long stand- 
ing, is now located at 381 Fourth Avenve. 
He has absolutely no connection, relationship 
with or knowledge of the James C. True 
organization which was mixed up with dis- 
tribution of disruptive propaganda. 


Here, too, is a statement given to us 
November Ist, 1946 by the United 
Office and Professional Workers of 


York Local 16: 


To Whom It May Concern: 


America, New 


The firm of James E. True Associates has 
been under contract with Local 16, United 
Office and Professional Workers of America, 


C.4.0., 


During that time we have had frequent 
dealings with Mr. True personally and to 
the best of our knowledge there is no con- 
nection between Mr. 


for the past five years. 


True and the James 
True recently on trial for sedition and con- 
spiracy against the United States. 
further state that Mr. True’s policies in his 
dealings with his workers have been pre- 
cisely the opposite of those for which the 
alleged seditionist stands. He has hired em- 
ployees without discrimination as to race, 
color or creed. 


We can 


We sincerely feel that the coincidence of 
names should not be permitted to cause any 
hardship to Mr. True and hope that this 
statement will be at least in part, 
in straightening out this matter. 


effective 


Very truly yours, 


Hy Denerstein, 
Representative. 


JAMES E. TRUE 
ASSOCIATES 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Organized 1936. Furnishing mailing services 
in million lots to the nations largest mail 
advertisers. 


Telephone MU 4-2724-5-6 




















We can address 300M 
Envelopes Weekly 
As Low as 
.00 Per .00 

1000 5 


- TRADETYPE, Inc. 


Circle 6-7536 
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Letter Shop, Auburn, N. Y., while 
the Vari-Typer Plaque for stencil 
duplicating was given to Los Angeles 
Addressing & Mailing Co., Los 
Angeles. The M. A. S. A. Business 
Efficiency Plaque for the outstanding 
exhibit of office and shop forms, was 
presented to R. L. Polk & Co., Chi- 
cago. The Postage Stamp Cup, for 
the best campaign for a member’s own 
services, went to James Gray, Inc., 
New York City, with honorable men- 
tion to Mailograph Corp., New York 
City. "The John Howie Wright Cup, 
was awarded for the best campaign 
based on letters to D. H. Ahrend, 
Inc., New York City, with honorable 
mention to Rogers-Miller Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, and Graphic Service. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


A complete report of the conven- 
tion proceedings, in book form, will 
be sent to everv member of the Mail 
Advertising Service Association In- 
ternational as soon as possible. It was 
also decided that a new directory of 
members of this Association be printed 
and distributed to large users of mail 
advertising throughout the country. 


NEW HIGH IN 
BAFFLEMENT 


A number of Reporter readers have 
sent us originals of same letter mailed 
from Cleveland, Ohio. All have ex- 
pressed bewilderment. Said _ one, 
‘Maybe he’s clever and I’m off the 
beam. But this letter sure sets a new 
high for me in bafflement.”” Another 
wrote, “Our president received this 
and wants me to tell him what it 
means. Can you?” We'll reprint the 
letter. Perhaps somebody can dis- 
cover that this is a brand new tech- 
nique in selling. 

Memorandum to Sales Manager: 

Discard this memo unless it helps you: 
would your prospects read this? 

No? Pardon, you are, every word. 

Then isn’t it logical we can pull your 
prospects to you like we’re pulling you 
through this? 


Like the idea? Send resume of your 


sales letter problem, add_ twenty-five, 
we'll send your personalized master- 
letter. 


Enthusiastic? No? Your money boom- 
erangs. But if you keep the letter, mail- 
ing it to your best prospects? ‘Twenty- 
five times twenty-five may boomerang. 

The last man who wrote to a stranger 
asking for dough, promising to return it 
if requested, but didn’t: he’s doing the 
warden’s letters now. 


But seriously, you want a letter: the 
art of making your prospects feel im- 


portant and interested-in by mailing to 
them personalized-looking letters about 
your products—well try it, see what 
happens. 


Early mails are being watched. 
Salesfully, 


James Henderson (signed) 
Box 5511 
Cleveland, Ohio 





As Required by Law 


Statement of the Ownership, 
ment, Circulation, ete. 
Acts of Congress of 
and March 3, 1923 
of Direct Mail 


Published monthly at New York, N. Y., 


Manage- 
required by the 
August 24, 1912 

, Of THE RE PORTE R 
Advertising. 


for October, 1946. 
State of New York, County of New 
York, SS. 


Before me, a notary public in and for 


the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared M. a Burfeind, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 


law, deposes and says that she is the 
treasurer of the magazine, The Reporter 
of Direct Mail Advertising and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the name and address of the 
publisher, editor, manoae: editor is 
Henry Hoke, 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. That the name and ad- 
dress of the business Inanager is M. L. 
Burfeind, me East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, 


2. Teg a owner is: The Reporter 


of Direct Mail Advertising, Inc., 17 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. The names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock are: Henry Hoke, presi- 
dent, 85 Cambridge Ave., Garden City. 
N.Y., M. L. Burfeind, treasurer, 117 
Hopkinson aAve., Brooklyn 33, N.Y 
IHlenry R. Hoke, Jr., secretary, 
Locust St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other. security holders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: Henry Hoke, presi- 
dent, 85 Cambridge Ave., Garden City, 
N. Y., M. L. Burfeind, treasurer, 117 
Hopkinson <Ave., Brooklyn 33, N.Y 


“4815 


Henry Rk. Hoke, Jr., seeretary, 4815 
Locust St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
4. That the two paragraphs next 


above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders’ if 
any, contain not oniy the list of stoek- 
holders and security holders as they, 
appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the cireum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, nold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner: and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds. or other securities 
than as so stated by her. 
M. L. BURFEIND. 


Swern to and subscribed before me 
this 1st dav of October, 1946. 
Lawrence F. Dunn, Notary Public. 
mission expires March 830, 1947. 


Com- 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates, $1.00 a line — minimum space, 3 
lines. Help and Situation Wanted Ads— 
50c per line—minimum space 4 lines. 








DIRECT MAIL COUNSEL 





PLANS DEVELOPED and literature pre- 
pared to yield low-cost inquiries or mail 
order sales. Clients may use their own 
printer or mailing house. This is strictly 
a professional service on a retainer basis. 


M. A. POLLEN, 62 W. 47th St., New York 





EDITORIAL AID 


“ROUNDUP” OF SYMBOLS, SIGNS, 
marks, used by editors and _ proofreaders. 
Beautifully printed in two colors. Most 
elaborate and complete collection ever pub- 
lished. Essential working tool for writers, 
editors, publishers, advertisers, printers, 
students. Postpaid, 
lOc, with free cartoon puzzle and bargain 
hook list. Clarence J. Evans, Suite 201, 55 


i. Washington, Chicago 2. 


teachers, secretaries, 





EQUIPMENT 





MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 
Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 


Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 





QLALITY LETTERS from new type of 
“Plastic-coated” PROCEL stencils 
make copies so Stygian Black they seem to 
be almost printed. PROCEL works with 
any ink, gives maximum legibility, mini- 
mum cut outs and type-clogging. Let PRO- 
CEL improve your letters! Write to Rem- 
ington Rand, Duplicator Supplies Division, 
sridgeport 1, Conn., for free information. 


stencil! 





GOOD SALES CORRESPONDENT 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for young 
person who is now assistant in direct-by- 
mail department and would like to try out 
for “new dealer” sales letter department. 
Prefer someone who has sales letter expe- 
rience rather than other type of mailing 
pieces. Give full details in a sales letter 
of your own. Box No. 101, The Reporter, 
\7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 
ESTABLISHED NEW YORK CITY Mail 


Agency has openings for several men to 
train for its executive staff. Weekly pay- 
ment and liberal participation in profits. 
Must be willing to get hands dirty and 
run errands, or anything else on occasion. 
Any experience on office machines, adver- 
tising, publishing, accounting, or sales 
may be helpful. Apply in own handwrit- 
ing, please. 
\7 E. 42nd St., 





New York 17, N. Y 





THE REPORTER 





Box No. 121, The Reporter, 











MAILING SERVICE 





PUBLICATION AND MAILING SERV- 
ICE — Established publisher of advisory 
service has facilities for high-quality mimeo- 
graphing, stencil addressing and metering, 
and can undertake production and mailing 
of one or two additional weekly or monthly 
mimeographed publications at reasonable 
rates. Write Richard Martin, Box 72, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 








POSITIONS OPEN 





MAIL ORDER TRAINEE—man or wom- 
an under 30, printing production experi- 
ence and keen interest in mail order copy, 
layout, lists and fulfillment. Book promo- 
tion experience helpful but not essential. 
Start $200 monthly with ample opportunity 
for advancement. 35-hour week. Noted pub- 


lisher, in business 50 years. Box No. 102, 


The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 





RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 


Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ll. 





LE 





Let this successful mail order advertising 
agency show you how to sell your merchandise, 
books, courses, services, etc. 


The ARTWIL CO., Advertising 


24 West 48th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 





GeorGe DEN ES tem’ 
77 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 10. .¥. Phone MU4-/992 














Easy 
Quick 
Flexible 
Durable 
Portable 
Compact 
Low Cost 





Sheets of Cards 
for Any Record 


Visible Record 


25 Card-Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 


Use Handifax Cards only. Join together. Cost 


Saves Time $5 30. Order now. Send no money. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


’ Handifax 


— = 


Complete 





File sheets of Cards on edge like paper in Sales 
correspondence folders. Stock 

Visible Facts Inspire Profitable Acts. Ruled 

Use half inch Visible Margin for Indexing Credit 

—Color Signaling—Visible Tabulation of payroll 

vital information. Ten years national use. pyrchase 

‘ 500 Cards one side Blank, one side Ruled Senene 
Convemens ¢ » 4 ia., $3.45; 8 x 4 in., $4.40; 10 x 4 in., _ 
Collection 





Write for Catalog. 
ROSS - GOULD CO 


357 N. Tenth St. (1) St. Louis 











class postage on the letter. 


No waiting for your catalog or sample 
package to catch up with your letter 
when you use a TENSION DUO-POST 
ENVELOPE. Both reach their desti- 
nation at the same time. You pay third 
class postage on the enclosure — first 





















‘TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 





New York 14, N.Y. 
345 Hudson St. 
Des Moines 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


St. Louls 3, Mo.* 
23rd and Locust Sts. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn.* 
123 North 2nd St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
19th and Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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name the ideal 


lightweight paper for both offset 


TI-OPAKE | 


BVIOUSLY the answer is INTERNATIONAL TI- 
O OPAKE if you want a lightweight paper 
of unusual opacity — one with a minimum of 
show-through when printed on both sides. 


You have your choice of two finishes — Smooth 
and Vellum. Run your finger over TI-OPAKE Smooth 
and you'll know where it gets its name. This 
impressively beautiful paper— offering an ideal 
printing surface for 110 screen halftones and 
color process work in letterpress or offset —wins 
praise for catalogs, house organs, broadsides. 


TI-OPAKE Vellum has its own claims to fame. 
It offers a surface that dries quickly without 
feathering — invaluable in rush jobs. Flat color 
and line work— or any printed matter— shows 


and letterpress © 


x 


wer 


up to extra advantage on this rich-looking 
paper — ideal for prospectuses, financial state- 
ments, brochures, booklets, circulars, enclosures 
and broadsides. 


Even the facilities of the world’s largest maker 
of papers cannot fill all requirements in today’s 
shortages; but we'll continue to do our best. 
International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 








